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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: THE MAN IN HIS 
“LIFE” AND “LETTERS.”* 


THE difficulties of biography are proverbial; but to write 
of Stevenson, many-sided, versatile, elusive—a man of Pro- 
tean charm, so dearly loved and praised withal—was a formi- 
dable task. His personality casts a spell (even those who 
know him only through his books are bewitched), and the su- 
perior critics, “who sit up aloft,” are perhaps not unjustified 
in their deprecation of his lovers’ ardor. To be allied 
by blood and by intimate association with this man who 
was loved best by those who knew him best, while it fitted 
Mr. Balfour for the work, increased the difficulties of dispas- 
sionate portrayal. The book is frank, yet written with prop- 
‘er restraint; full of detail, satisfying interest but shutting out 
curiosity. Mr. Balfour has kept himself out of sight; he 
makes no attempt to criticise Stevenson’s work, or to fore- 
cast its place in literature; he tells the story of his kinsman’s 
life simply, but with dignity, in a pleasant, lucid style admi- 
rably suited to narrative. He shows what manner of life 
that was; you can see for yourself the man who lived it. 

Sir Walter Scott enjoyed the life of a man of letters, which 
so well became him; but, like Carlyle, Stevenson’s ambition 
was to do, not to talk—to be the builder in the breakers, not 
the singer by the fire. Love of action, delight in man’s 
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{ ceaseless conflict with nature’s forces and in his battle with 
a the sea—with energy, vivacity, and the power to command 
men—were in the Stevenson blood. 

Robert Stevenson, engineer and builder of lighthouses in 
the Northern Seas, died before his grandson, Robert Louis, 
was born. But his was the vivid personality that lives in 
the memory and speech of those who knew him; and the old 
ie gentleman, who was “much of a martinet, with his powerful 
q voice and sanguine countenance,” his eccentric speech and 
autocratic rule, seems to have been very present to the child- 
hood of his grandson, who writes of him with zest. “Witha ' 
perpetual fine scent and quest for what seems romantic to a ‘ 
1 boy,” he pursued the hardships of his work—tossing in a small 

boat on uncharted seas, landing on barren coasts, the lonely 

. recOnnoissance among smugglers and wreckers, the battle 

j with the unrelenting sea—‘“‘all the vicissitudes of an outdoor 
| life delighted him and thrilled him.” ‘The joy of my grand- 
father in this career was strong as the love of women.” “In 
the service he was king to his finger tips. All should go his 
way, from the principal light-keeper’s coat to the assistant’s 
fender, from the gravel in the garden walks, to the bad smell 
in the kitchen, or the oil-spots on the storeroom floor. It 
might be thought there was nothing more calculated to 
awake men’s resentment, and yet his rule was not more thor- 
ough than it was beneficent. . . . No servant of the 
Northern Lights came to Edinburgh but he was entertained 
at Baxter’s Place to breakfast. There at his own table he 
sat down delightedly with his broad-spoken, homespun offi- 
cers. His whole relation to the service was patriarchal, and 
I believe that I may say that throughout its ranks he was 
adored.” 
i Stevenson says, “I am one of the few people in the world 
who do not forget their own lives;” so the memories and 
| happenings of his early days were most potent influences in 

| his later development. His solitary childhood, with the long 
i days in bed, and the months indoors, was brightened and 


companioned by stories of his father’s boyhood. The 
lonely child must have spent many happy days imagining 
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himself in his grandfather’s house, a delightful, big, rambling 
place with surprising attics and cellars, where troops of boys 
played at battles and sieges with perpetual joy (even though 
“tutors shed a gloom for an hour or so in the evening”’); where 
seafaring men came and went, and any morning there might 
be a reformed buccaneer to breakfast. But the builder of 
lighthouses, long since sailed on his last voyage, was most 
real to the childish dreamer, who in manhood had in him the 
same energy and love of honest work, “the same interest in 
the whole page of experience,” the delight in adventure, 
the same love of the sea. He writes of him, not from the de- 
tached point of view of the grandson, but with a sense of 
peculiar kinship; and there are few things finer than his ac- 
count of the last drama in that romantic life. “He began to 
ail early in that year, and chafed for the period of the annual 
voyage, which was his medicine and delight. In vain 
his sons dissuaded him from the adventure. The day ap- 
proached, the obstinate old gentleman was found in his room 
furtively packing a portmanteau, and the truth had to be told 
him ere he would desist—that he was stricken with a malig- 
nant malady, and that before the yacht should have com- 
pleted her circuit of the lights must have himself started on 
a more distant cruise. My father has more than once told 
me of the scene with emotion. The old man was intrepid; 
he had faced death before with a firm countenance; and I do 
not suppose he was much dashed at the nearness of our com- 
mon destiny. But there was something else that would cut 
him to the quick—the loss of the cruise, the end of all his 
cruising; the knowledge that he had looked his last on Sum- 
burgh and the wild crags of Skye and that Sound of Mull 
with the praise of which his letters were so often occupied; 


» that he was never again to hear the surf break in Clashcar- 


nock; never again see lighthouse after lighthouse (all young- 
er than himself, and the more part of his own device) open in 
the hour of dusk their flowers of fire, or the topazand the ruby 
interchange on the summit of the Bell Rock. To a life of so 


much interest and essential beauty, here came a long fare- 
well.” 
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Stevenson was also “the grandson of the manse,’”’ and 
writes of the -rather awesome minister with a whimsical 
charm and aloofness. “Try as I please, I cannot join myself 
on with the reverend doctor; and all the while no doubt 
he moves in my blood and whispers words to me, and sits 
efficient in the very knot and center of my being.” 

“Did you ever hear me preach?” Coleridge, mindful of his 
late appearance in a pulpit, asked Charles Lamb. “I never 
heard you do anything else,” was the candid answer. The 
friends of Stevenson were wont to remind him, when he in- 
dulged at their expense what he called his “love of preach- 
ing,” that he was not only the grandson of the reverend 
doctor, but was also the lineal descendant of that more formi- 
dable preacher of whom Burns wrote: 


Smith opens out his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals. 


7 This blending of the romantic and the scientific with “in- 
tense ethical preoccupations” was a happy inheritance—the 
future writer was “wise in his choice of ancestors’—it ex- 
plains, in a measure, one of the rarest qualities of his genius. 
One is carried breathless through adventures, with every 
reality of peril, with heat and cold and thirst and weariness; 
but when the book is laid aside, what one remembers is, not 
so much the hairbreadth escapes, but (as in real experience) 
what the people engaged have shown themselves to be, their 
weakness, their hidden motives, their unguessed strength. 
In one of his early letters Stevenson defends the partisan his- 
torian: “It is not so much what people did that I care for, 
but why they thought they did it.” As a very little boy 
drawing pictures, “Mamma,” said the future creator of Hen- 
ry Durrisdeer, ““Mamma, I have drawed a man; shall I draw 
his soul now?” 

' Except the accounts of DeQuincey’s childhood, I know of 
none so delightful as those Stevenson has left of his. Both 
are touched with magic. The record, sorrowful enough, stirs 
us, now with pity for the suffering child, now with envy of 
the spirit and imagination that burned so bright in those dark 
days of pain. His mother was an invalid, too, and could not 
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enter into his life so actively as she wished; so it is of his 
father and of his nurse that we hear most. Alison Cunning- 
ham came into the household when he was eighteen months 
old, and stayed “long after he passed out of women’s care,” 
refusing an offer of marriage ‘that she might not be separated 
from her laddie. A delicate child with a consumptive ten- 
dency, who often never set foot over the threshold in those 
long, fierce Edinburgh winters, who lay for weeks in bed, who 
coughed through the weary nights, he was still a veritable 
Prince of Illusion, and seems to have lived in a wonder world, 
possible only to an imaginative child. The ordinary diver- 
sions of childish illness he invested with peculiar charm—his 
sick bed was the Land of Counterpane, over whose hills and 
dales his soldiers marched and galloped. If they fought a 
battle, *twas the ditch of Waterloo or the charge at Bala- 
klava. What joy and romance and various delight he found in 
coloring pictures! No one who has read his “Penny Plain 
and Two-pence Colored” can forget “Skelt,” whose name all 
Stevenson’s life was his whimsical synonym for the bliss of 
impossible romance. Skelt was a benefactor whose toy 
theaters could be bought for one or two pence, but this boy 
preferred the penny plain, for the landscapes were to be col- 
ored and the actors sumptuously clothed in scarlet. “With 
Crimson Lake (hark to the sound of it: Crimson Lake!—the 
horns of elfland are not richer to the ear), with Crimson 
Lake and Prussian Blue a cerfain purple was to be compound- 
ed which for cloaks Titian himself could not equal.” As a 
very little boy he chanted himself to sleep with that touch- 
ing medley of half-fledged dreams and drowsy memories of 
the long day so enchanting on the lips of a beloved child. 
He called them “songstries.’”” Sometimes fear clutched him 
when the wind rode furiously up and down the dark streets, 
and his father beguiled his fright, inventing tales of travelers 
and soldiers, of taverns and stages and coast-guardsmen. 
Often he coughed all night, and the faithful Alison would 
carry him to the window to see those windows where lights 
burned, “where also we told each other there might be sick 
little boys and their nurses waiting, like us, for the morning.” 
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His father and mother were genuinely religious people, so 
neither Bible nor Shorter Catechism was lacking. But Ali- 
‘son introduced him to her favorite theologians, read to him 
from the austere page of the Covenanters, or recited the 
Cameronian’s Dream. After the most straitest sect she lived 
a Presbyterian, and abhorred cards and play acting as wiles 
of the devil. “Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson played whist, de- 
corous family whist, and Louis could remember praying fer- 
vently with his nurse that it might not be visited on them to 
their perdition.” Novels were no less forbidden, but they 
read the tales in a Family Paper; sometimes Alison became 
alarmed and “would express a well-grounded fear that the 
current fiction was going to turn out a regular novel, and the 
Family Paper, with my pious approval, would be dropped. 
Yet neither she nor I were wholly stoical, and when Satur- 
day came round we would study the windows of the station- 
ers and try to fish out of subsequent woodcuts and their leg- 
ends the further adventures of our favorites.” It is a charm- 
ing, quaint picture: that eager pair gazing in at the shop 
window. One fancies them oblivious of the passers-by, ex- 
plaining the pictures to each other, the boy talking most, 
his brilliant, childish imagination outstripping hers, with 
bright eyes and eager gesture urging her grown-up thoughts 
into his flying pace. “Cummie” was only a servant, and had 
a Scotch conscience; but she was no mean companion, for 
she had spirit and sympathy and vivacity, and as they turned 
reluctantly away one realizes how their wistful regret for 
the undeciphered joys of the story was upborne by the ex- 
alted sense of how much they were giving up for conscience’ 
sake. 

His respect and affection for Alison Cunningham endured 
all his life, and expressed itself in many ways. Some of his 
most charming letters were to her. This was written when 
he was twenty-one, “a time,” says his biographer, “when 
most young men are not tender to such memories:” “Do 
not suppose that I shall ever forget those long, bitter nights, 
when I coughed and coughed and was so unhappy, and you 
were so patient and loving with a poor, sick child. Indeed, 
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Cummie, I wish I might become a man worth talking of, if it 
were only that you should not have thrown away your pains. 
Happily, it is not the result of our acts that makes them 
brave and noble, but the acts themselves and the unselfish 
love that moved ustodothem. ‘Inasmuch as you have done 
it unto one of the least of these.’ My dear old nurse—and 
you know there is nothing a man can say nearer his heart 
except his mother or his wife—my dear old nurse, God will 
make good to you all the good that you have done, and mer- 
cifully forgive you all the evil. And next time when the 
spring comes round, and everything is beginning once again, 
if you should happen to think that you might have had a child 
of your own, and that it was hard you should have spent so 
many years taking care of some one else’s prodigal, just you 
think this: You have been for a great deal in my life; you 
have made much that there is in me just as surely as if you had 
conceived me; and there are sons who are more ungrateful to 
their own mothers than Iam to you. For lam not ungrate- 
ful, my dear Cummie, and it is with a very sincere emotion 
that I write myself your little boy, Louis.” 

At school Stevenson was idle and erratic. “I think,” says 
his mother, “his teachers loved better to talk with him than 
to teach him.”” Thomas Stevenson had a rooted dislike for 
all the processes of education, so called (“positively tu- 
torial” was one of his delightfully original expressions of 
contempt), and he consistently encouraged his son to neg- 
lect his tasks at school. It was an education to live with 
such a father, keen, vigorous, original, acquisitive, insatiable 
of knowledge, a man impatient of convention, who expressed 
himself with singular vigor and propriety. “His talk was 
a perpetual delight to all who knew him—affections and 
emotions found thé most eloquent expression both in words 
and gestures. Love, anger, and indignation shone through 
him and broke forth in imagery like what we read of in South- 
ern races.” There was singular sympathy and frankness be- 
tween father and son, not seriously disturbed through his 
boyhood and early youth; even when the father found he 
must give up his cherished dream of seeing his son the great 
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engineer of the family. Engineering abandoned, Pegasus 
was harnessed to the plow, and Stevenson studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, and, indued in wig and gown, masquer- 
aded up and down the Court of Sessions waiting (not very 
seriously) for clients. Also in the office of certain writers 
to the Signet he occupied himself with copying, without un- 
due industry, as six pounds is recorded “‘as about the amount 
of your writing during the period you have been in the of- 
fice’—a year. An entry in a diary of this time is illumina- 
ting: “At work all day at court—work being periphrasis for 
sitting still, taking three luncheons and running two errands.” 
All this time Stevenson was absorbed in his own great af- 
fair of learning to write, but his apparent invincible idleness 
must have sorely tried his busy father. The years of youth 
are rarely happy but in retrospect, and Stevenson suffered 
acutely from all the “maladies incident to being twenty years 
old.” For society, in the ordinary sense, he cared nothing; 
he had youth’s uncompromising contempt for its shams and 
conventions; the inequalities of life filled him with “‘trumpet- 
ing anger;” he dressed, like Charles Lamb at the play, “to 
see, not to be seen.” What would society with such a one? 
He had not yet found his friends, and, though living in com- 
fort, he was dependent on a father naturally grown somewhat 
impatient of his desultory habits. It is far easier to look 
back and see the unmistakable signs of genius in the vagaries 
of youthful idleness than it is to recognize them at the time, 
and life just then must have been hard for both father and son. ~ 
7 The early letters of Stevenson have little interest, but now 
and then through the self-consciousness and reticence there 
is a gleam of charming frankness or the inspiration of a sud- 
den happy phrase; as, after a wakeful night, “When day came 
at last, the dawn seemed to fall on me like a sleeping 
draught.” These letters have the disadvantage of being 
written to his father and mother. There comes a time, in 
adolescence, when the unemotional affection of parents and 
inherited friends no longer suffices, when confidences cease, 
and the youth, if he be of tender conscience, accuses himself 
in secret of no longer loving his parents. They know all 
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about him, they have always known all about him; in turn he 
thinks he knows them by heart, and this mutual satisfied ig- 
norance seals up knowledge. For the time their eyes are 
holden that they might not see; and while outwardly life 
goes on the same, the son sits at his father’s hearth a stranger. 
All the while he is making discoveries, of life and love and 
death—most of all about himself. He is new to himself; he 
wants the sympathy and comprehension of some other to 
whom he is new; of some one who takes him seriously, who 
will not be amused or superior, who will not quench his en- 
thusiasm with maturity’s disgusting shibboleth, “Some day 
you will outgrow all this.” He wants for friend either an- 
other youth or a woman. Stevenson, to whom in the matter 
of friends the gods gave with both hands, had both; and in 
his letters to Sidney Colvin and Mrs. Sitwell the tongue of his 
spirit is loosened, and his letters are full of variety and 
charm, crowded with impressions and pictures, in every 
mood—serious, bright, melancholy, stirred now and then by 
an enchanting breath of gayety—but all unstudied, and writ- 
ten with captivating frankness and friendliness. We see the 
craftsman learning to use his tools, and the alternating hope 
and despair of his struggles with them. “I cannot make 
things fall into sentences, they only sprawl over the paper 
in bald orphan clauses;’” and again, “I must say I am a very 
bad workman, mais j’ai du courage; I am indefatigable at re- 
writing and lettering, and surely that humble quality should 
get me on a little.” With the strongest faith that the root 
of the matter was in him, he cherished no illusions as to the 
quality of the work he was doing, but—‘Never mind; ten 
years hence, if I live, I shall have learned, so help me God; 
but it’s a long look forward.”’ “Ah! when shall I find the 
story of my dreams that shall never halt nor wander nor step 
aside, but go ever before its face, and ever swifter and loud- 
er, until the pit receives it roaring?” 

# very year his life was broadening with travel, new inter- 
est, new friends; he had the joy of doing the work he loved, 
for “occupation’s the thing; so that a man should have his 
life in his own pocket;” but the time of his early manhood 
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was unhappy in the alienation from his father. A witty 
mother once pointed out that to fathers St. Paul’s chief in- 
junction is, “Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath;” 
and therein that astute judge of human nature puts his finger 
unerringly on the weakest spot in the paternal relation. 
However that may be, a period of alienation between father 
and son seems almost inevitable. The son has lost his young 
belief in the perfect wisdom and knowledge of his father; the 
manlier attitude of tenderness for his failings and recognition 
of his virtues, with love and reverence for the man he is be- 
cause of both, comes but with the youth’s own growth. Now 
he sees only the prejudices, the stiffness of his father’s mind, 
his sternness and lack of sympathy. The father cannot per- 
ceive that his boy is grown to be a man, and a man whom he 
does not understand. He sees that he is alienated, and 
grieves that he will not profit by his experience or heed his 
advice; and when the son whom he has trained to tell the 
truth confesses that his father’s God is not his God, nor his 
father’s belief his belief, between them is a great gulf fixed. 
When both are Scotch, and have the courage of conviction 
with the temperament that looses indignation and conceals 
tenderness; when one is a sincere Calvinist, and to the fear 
that he has lost his son joins the agonized belief that his soul, 
more beloved than his own, is in danger of eternal death, 
there is bitter suffering for both. For a year this trouble 
clouded their home life, and Stevenson writes to Charles 
Baxter, in one of many letters on the subject: “If all that I 
hold true and most desire to spread is to be such death, and 
worse than death, in the eyes of my father and mother, what 
the devilam I to do? Here is a good heavy cross with a 
vengeance, and all rough with rusty nails that tear your fin- 
gers, only it is not I that have to carry it alone. I hold the 
light end, but the heavy burden falls on these two.” 

In time these differences were healed, and their love and 
pride in each other found expression in more than the old 
tenderness. Stevenson writes to an expected guest: “You 
must like my father because you are a human being.” In 
Thomas Stevenson’s last days, Mr. Balfour says: “The ten- 
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derness of the relation between father and son now became 
pathetic in the extreme. As the old man’s powers began to 
fail, he would speak to Louis as though he were still a child. 
When they went to the theater together, and Louis stood up 
in his place, the father put his arm around him, saying: “Take 
care, my dearie; you might fall.’ At night, as he kissed his 
son, he would say reassuringly: ‘You'll see me in the morning, 
dearie.’” “It was,” says his daughter-in-law, “just like a 
mother with a young child.” Before his death he suffered 
from profound melancholy, due to his failing health and a 
constitutionally gloomy view of religion. His son’s letters 
are full of devices to cheer him—he reasons and scolds, 
preaches and makes fun in his efforts to lead him into a more 
cheerful place. He writes his mother: “I give my father up. 
Tell him that I give him up. I don’t want no such a parent. 
This is not the man for my money—I do not call that by the 
name of religion which fills a man with bile. I write him a 
whole letter bidding him beware of extremes, and telling him 
that his gloom is gallows-worthy, and I get back an answer. 
Perish the thought of it!” In one of his last letters to his 
father: “I fear I have been a little in the dumps, which, as you 
know, sir, is a very great sin. I must try to be more cheer- 
ful, but my cough is so severe that I have sometimes most 
exhausting nights and very peevish wakenings. There is, my 
dear Mr. Stevenson, (so I moralize blandly as we sit together 
on the devil’s garden wall), no more abominable sin than this 
gloom, this plaguy peevishness; why (say 1), what matters it 
if we be a little uncomfortable? That is no reason for man- 
gling our unhappy wives. And then I turn and girn at the 
unfortunate Cassandra. Your fellow-culprit, R. L. S.” 

From the biography and Mr. Colvin’s notes we learn the 
details of his life; but the letters bring the man before us, in 
his habit as he lived, as nothing else can. Already we know 
the master of style, the story-teller, the poet; but here is a 
man who all his days fought one desperate illness after an- 
other, who must lie in bed for weeks not permitted to speak 
above his breath, who sought health vainly in all the quarters 
of the earth. Yet here is a man who wrote unceasingly till 
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the day he died, not pouring forth a bright stream of unstud- 
ied poetry and song; but working, revising, recasting, “in 
weariness and painfulness and watchings often,” and making 
of his own books what he says all literature should be—‘a 
green place.” Many a man in his stead, an only son of parents 
in affluence, would have felt that he did his part in life if he but 
bore with patience his suffering and ill health, but Stevenson 
always wished to shoulder a grown man’s burden. There was 
nothing valetudinarian about him, his bearing all his life was 
gallant, and some of his happiest luck came from his readi- 
ness to adventure. 

When he was thirty, to put to the test his powers of self- 
support, that he might marry the lady of his heart, he crossed 
to America in the steerage, traveled in an emigrant train to 
California, and there struggled alone with poverty; but ill- 
ness put an end to this, he came to a happy understanding 
with his father, married his charming wife, and went back 
home. During the next eight years they lived in Switzer- 
land, in France, in England, and after his father’s death again 
in the United States; but all that time, Stevenson, to quote 
himself, was “a chronic sickist, and my work cripples along 
between bed and the parlor, between the medicine bottle 
and the cupping glass. Well, I like my life all the same.” 
In the spirit of this last line, they chartered a yacht, and, ac- 
companied by his mother and his stepson, started for a long 
cruise in the South Seas. It was no holiday expedition for 
either his wife or himself, facing all the emergencies oMhis 
malady with no other help than Mrs. Stevenson’s nursing 
and her “invaluable medicine chest.” But they were an in- 
trepid pair; and, though without half-measure of health be- 
tween them, had enough pluck to furnish forth a ship of the 
line. So in 1888 they embarked, like the King of all Adven- 


turers, ‘ 
“To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the Western stars ; 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles.” 


The adventure was of the happiest fortune. Stevenson 
found health. “My bones were sweeter to me. I had come 
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home to my own climate.” Here he had the joys of out-of- 
door life with the romance and interest and excitements that 
his nature had always craved, and, after some years of wan- 
dering, he bought an estate in Samoa. There, in his charm- 
ing home he lived, feeling his exile and keenly missing his 
friends, but with the companionship of those he most loved, 
and with opportunity for uninterrupted work; yet full of af- 
fairs, master of a considerable estate, the head of a great 
household, dispensing both hospitality and justice. It was 
he who exposed the abominations of the existing govern- 
ment in Samoa. When the hurricane blew off the unripe 
breadfruit and the natives were reduced to famine rations, he 
supplied them from his own stores till the next crop. They 
came to him to advise, to arbitrate, always sure of his sym- 
pathy and wise counsel. These patriarchal relations satis- 
fied the romantic as well as the kindly side of his nature, and 
gave him pleasure, but were no light burden. The tedious 
ceremonies of Samoan etiquette, with the inevitable delays 
of interpretation, consumed his precious time. Often whena 
chief and his train wound in sight he sighed with weariness, 
but laid down his writing and received the visit with unvexed 
courtesy and patience—small wonder the natives adored 
him! After four years of this life, warmed by the renewal of 
his powers, with the joy of creation undimmed, he suddenly 
set sail upon that more distant cruise, and touched the 
Happy Isles. 


— When Stevenson was quite a little boy he was asked what 


he had been doing. “I’ve been playing all day; at least I’ve 
been making myself cheerful.”” The child was father to the 
man, and in all the painful and weary days of his life one finds 
him gallantly employed in “making himself cheerful.” The 
courage that breathes in his books informed his daily life, 
and Mr. Colvin tells us that under the most deplorable cir- 
cumstances one always found him full of good cheer. His 
cheerfulness was not mere light-heartedness, but a noble 
achievement; though he had an inherent strain of gayety, he 
knew the dark places of life. ‘“The future is always black to us 
Stevensons,” he writes, and “I am sick of the family evil, de- 
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spondency.” And again: “My body is most decrepit, and 
I can just manage to. be cheery and tread down hypochon- 
dria underfoot by work.” Turn through the “Letters” at will, 
and one sees the same record, illness, hemorrhage, prostra- 
tion, the weary round of the chronic invalid. In his writing 
there is such insistence on the duty of cheerful courage, such 
a spirit of, not optimism, but blithe pessimism, of frankly fac- 
ing the worst and making the best of it, that one critic, Mr. 
Archer, warned him that a sharp illness would shatter his phi- 
losophy, and that his gospel would not do for those “shut out 
from the exercise of any manly virtue save renunciation.” 
The consequent letters to Mr. Archer are most interesting, in 
which Stevenson discloses that the author is not a “rosy-gilled 
fox-hunting squire” but an invalid, “a rickety and cloistered 
specter.” He says in one of them: “Any brave man may make 
out a life which shall be happy for himself, and by so being, 
beneficent to those about him.” With the most splendid 
pluck this is what he set out to do, “to keep a stiff upper lip 
and carry a pleasant face.” He would have cheerfulness, not 
a matter of whim or of humors, dependent on the weather, or 
the vagaries of an imperfect digestion, but a duty—like 
telling the truth—for every day. And this stoic virtue was 
its own reward. It gave a breadth and sanity to his vision 
and saved him from the distorted view of the invalid. 
“To me the medicine bottle on my chimney and the blood on 
my handkerchief are accidents; they do not color my view of 
life, they do not exist in my prospect.” In his letters to his 
friends (so often fearing the worst) he speaks much of his 
health, but with little comment unless of a whimsical kind, 
as when he announces that he and his wife are better—‘‘but 
we take it by turns; it is the dog that is ill now’—and writes 
to Mr. Gosse: “I have that peculiar and delicious sense of be- 
ing born again in an expurgated edition which belongs to 
convalescence.” Though given to writing frankly his 
thoughts and feelings on other subjects, it is rarely that he 
speaks of this, and then discloses the faith that lies at the 
root of his cheerfulness. “I have so many things to make 
life sweet to me, it seems a pity I cannot have that other one 
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thing, health. But though you will be angry to hear it, I 
believe, for myself at least, what is is best. I believed it all 
through my worst days, and I am not ashamed to profess it 
now.” 

His illness did not set him aside; he was a worker in the 
thick of life, with scores of friends and constant new inter- 
ests; with his sympathy and versatility, his gayety, his bril- 
liant fancy he gave great happiness to others, and so attained 
it for himself. “Sick and well, I’ve had a splendid life of it.” 
He had what he finds to be Mr. Pepys’s most striking attri- 
bute, an ardent enjoyment—“I was never bored in my life.” 
His interest was perennially fresh, and he was ready to be de- 
lighted on the slightest pretext. “If the weather would but 
turn, I should be observed to walk in hornpipes.” When 
Mr. Gosse sends money from a publisher he writes, “It was 
a heavenly thing; and declares, “The forty pounds, or as I 
prefer to put it, the one thousand francs has been such a pierc- 
ing sun ray as my whole gray life is gilt withal.” He thinks 
one hundred pounds for “Treasure Island” “a sight more than 
it’s worth,” and writes this charming boyish letter to his fa- 
ther and mother: “My dearest people, I have had a great piece 
of news. There has been offered for “Treasure Island,’ how 
much do you suppose? I believe it would be an excellent 
jest to keep the answer till my next letter. For two cents I 
would do so. Shall I? Any way, I’ll turn the page first. 
No—well—a hundred pounds all alive O! A hundred jin- 
gling, tingling, golden minted quid. Is not this wonderful?” 
He signs himself, “Your loving and ecstatic son Treesure 
Eilaan.” To another correspondent at the same time: “I am 
going to make a fortune. I shall begin with a half penny, 
and it shall end with horses and yachts and all the fun of the 
fair. This is the first gray hair in my character; rapacity has 
begun to show.” Stevenson on the instant must have re- 
membered Byron, insisting on his guineas, and saying that 
“avarice is an old-gentlemanly vice.” 

His letters are alive with gayety and high spirits (although 
he says, “I am never funny”), and it is impossible to convey 
by quotation or by the heaping up of epithet the whimsical 
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humor, the audacity, the boyish glee of his frolic moods. 
The letters of a lifetime—in every key—show the man as he 
showed himself, consciously and involuntarily to his friends. 
=» hey-are full of charm, that indefinable quality which is not 
wit nor fine writing nor humor nor noble sentiment, but 
the reflection of that elusive personal quality which bewil- 
ders while it endears. One understands why his friends not 
only loved him but delighted in him. Never was there a 
creature so gifted—full of manly virtues, with the wisdom 
born of suffering, yet intensely alive, with a boyish, trick- 
sy spirit, and a Heaven-sent delight in little things that had in 
it a touch both of the child and the poet. In Samoa, when 
mediating in behalf of the natives, he was often detained till 
a late hour; and he always wished to see in his house the wel- 
coming gleam of many lighted windows, as, riding through 
the dark forest, he drew near home. His only objection to 
that same house was that “it is not really strategically de- 
fensible.” The same brilliant fancy and love of romance that 
filled his childhood’s sick room with knights and battles, with 
quests and perils and adventures animated his mature years; 
and when ostensibly engaged on some dull task, his imagi- 
nation was transforming it into something delightful. “If 
he was holding an inquiry into the theft of a pig, he conduct- 
ed himself as if he were the Lord President in the Inner 
House.” One smiles, but with sympathy—how lovable must 
this man have been! 
He had the intense self-consciousness and introspective 
habit of the artist temperament. He analyzed his own 
acts and motives with keen insight, and talked to his friends 
of the results of his research with engaging candor. These 
little confidences give one a sense of knowing the man and 
understanding him. When one reads, “I use the term of re- 
proach, not because I am angry with you, but because I am 
=> angry with myself and desire to give pain,” it is like looking 
into eyes that instant flash comprehension. Who does 
not know the feeling with which, after a long calculation of , 
ways and means, he exclaims: “Ah, Colvin, you don’t know 
how much good I have done myself. I feared to think this 
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all out by myself.” Now and then there is a naive touch, as 
“IT am a rogue at egotism myself. When I see a man who 
does not think pretty well of himself, I always suspect him 
of being in the right. And besides, if he does not like him- 
self, whom he has seen, how is he ever to like one whom he 
never can see but in dim and artificial presentments?” 

Most entertaining are his comments on his own work and 
that of his correspondents. _ He writes Mr. Gosse, with the 
most delightful praise of his book; then warns him, “But be- 

7 ware of purple passages. I wonder if you think as well of 
your purple passages as | do of mine? I wonder if you think 
as ill of mine as | do of yours? I wonder.” Concerning a re- 
cent book of poems he writes: “You know what a wooden- 
hearted curmudgeon I am about contemporary verse; I like 

, none of it except some of my own.” In another letter he 
speaks of his poetry: “A kind of prose Herrick divested of 
| _ the gift of verse, and you behold the Bard. But I like it.” 
He had the honest workman’s hatred of all undue or ill-con- © 
sidered praise. He writes to Le Gallienne: “I do not know 
that I am sensitive to criticism if it be hostile; I am sensitive, 
indeed, where it is friendly; and when I read such criticism 
as yours, I am emboldened to go on and praise God.” 
Stevenson had a genius for friendship, whose touchstone 
is frankness; and no man was ever more blessed with friends 
than he. The honorable list came, in time, to include the 
name of nearly every contemporary who had won success 
or whose writing held promise of it. Their letters are full of 
discussions of their work, written in the frankest spirit, praise 
and blame meted with an equal hand. Sometimes the au- 
thor protests, as when Stevenson mildly inquires: “Frankly, 
Colvin, do you think it a good plan to be so eminently de- 
scriptive and even eloquent in dispraise? You rolled such 
a lot of polysyllables over me that a better man than I might 
have been disheartened.” This was when he was trying in 
San Francisco to support himself by his pen, an experiment 
of which his friends were unanimous in disapproval, as he 
complains: “Not one soul of you ever gives me any news of 
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good for me, but hardly the food necessary for a man who 
: lives all alone on forty-five cents a day. If one of you could 
| a write me a letter with a jest in ._, a letter like what is written 
to real people in this world—lI am still flesh and blood—I 
| should enjoy it.” Mr. Henley’s criticism of “Our Lady of the 
Snows” elicited this “reproof valiant: ‘Heavens! have I 
| done the like? ‘Clarify and strain,’ indeed? ‘Make it like 
Marvell,’ no less. I’ll tell you what—you may go to the 
devil; that’s what I think. ‘Be eloquent’ is another of your 
pregnant suggestions. I cannot sufficiently thank you for ' 
that one. Portrait of a person about to be eloquent at the 
request of a literary friend. You seem to forget, sir, that ; 
rhyme is rhyme, sir, and—go to the devil. I'll try to im- 
prove it, but I shan’t be able to—O go to the devil. Seri- 
ously, you’re a cool hand. And then you have the brass to 
ask me why ‘my steps went one by one?? Why? Powers 
of man! to rhyme with sun, to be sure. Why else could it be? 
And you yourself have been a poet! G-r-r-r-r! I'll never bea 
poet any more. Men are so d—d ungrateful and captious, 
I declare I could weep.” Having thus reproached him in 
prose, he reproaches him in impromptu verse, and concludes 
by saying: “Your suggestions have broken the heart of the 
scald.” 

The intercourse between Stevenson and this friend seems 
to have been characterized by unusual freedom of speech. 
Mr. Henley wields a trenchant pen, and it is possible that 
in his unfortunate and somewhat ill-tempered strictures on 
his friend he wrote only what he had often said to Ste- 
venson himself, forgetting that the flexibility of the spoken 
word is denied to the written; and that while one may cen- 
i sure a friend’s foibles to him without offense, when those 
faults are “set in a notebook, learned and conned by rote 
to cast into”—a public print, at so much a column, it be- 
if comes a serious breach of good faith. It is hard for those 
a who loved Stevenson to forgive him. 
| Stevenson insisted that he learned to write laboriously, 
i as a man learns a trade, and that he had done more with 
; small gifts than any man of his day. To common mortals 
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it seems that all the good fairies had been at his christening; 
certainly he had one priceless gift—the power to win love. 
Never was man more beloved; not only by friends with their 
adoption tried, but by servants and tradesmen and seafaring 
folk, people of every rank and occupation or of none at all, 
of divers colors and as many shades of morals. Especially 
was it true of those who served him, from the days when 
Alison Cunningham “refused an offer of marriage in order 
to be near her laddie,” till his Samoan body servant folded 
his hands in the attitude of prayer. We see Valentine Roch, 
the French maidservant, follow his fortunes to England, 
America, and the South Seas. The Chinese cook (that least 
sentimental of human beings) weeps for joy when the mas- 
ter of the house returns from a long absence. When he was 
ill at Bournemouth, he made friends with the barber who 
shaved him, with the picture frame maker, with the vet. who 
doctored his dog; and sooner or later they all told him the 
story of their lives. When he is trying to charter a schoon- 
er for his cruise in the South Seas, the owner does not wish 
to negotiate with an author, conceiving the creature to be in- 
evitably a “crank;” but, after seeing Stevenson, he puts the 
matter through willingly, finding him to be a “plain, sensible 
man.” The captain of the ship had small relish for the un- 
dertaking, and showed open dislike and contempt for a fresh- 
water seaman when they left port. Before the cruise was 
half done they were good friends, and one finds Stevenson 
ordering a complete set of his books as a gift for Captain 
Otis. 

He was all things to all men; and this without guile or in- 
sincerity, for his nature was many-sided and his genuine in- 
terests innumerable. He knew instinctively where lay the 
interest of others, whose habits of thought and life were wide- 
ly separate from his own, and adapted himself to them with- 
out a suspicion of condescension. His unfailing tact in this 
particular is instanced in his letters to his nurse. When he 
was in the islands, he gained the love and confidence of the 
natives as no other white man did. They told him their folk- 
lore, recalled the old tales, ancient customs, and traditions to 
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please him. One chieftain received him into blood-brother- 
hood, exchanged names with him, Samoan fashion, and con- 
ceived for him a beautiful affection. After Stevenson’s de- 
parture Ori-a-Ori wrote to him voicing his love and sorrow. 
His expressions are as old as grief, and as familiar, but there 
is in them a heart-moving pathos. ‘My nineteenth century 
strikes here and lies alongside of something beautiful and 
ancient. . . . I would rather have received such a letter 
than written ‘Red-gauntlet’ or the Sixth 4£neid.” It is in 
such expressions of appreciation that one divines the secret 
of his love-compelling nature. He never took affection as a 
matter of course; he gave as he received, and | think it may 
be truly said of him that he “loved much.” 

He says in a letter, “It is kindness alone that makes life 
tolerable,” and it was his creed to practice it. One sees him 
as a young man tramping at night over the city with a lost 
child on his shoulder, consoling him with a woman’s tender- 
ness; when on that frightful emigrant train he forgets his 
own misery to minister to a sick baby. He writes from a 
California goat ranch that he had been too ill to write to New 
York for his letters, then mentions casually that he is teach- 
ing the children of the house to read. There is a little letter 
wholly taken up with his landlord’s dying child; he does not 
say, however, that he himself is ill from having nursed it. It 
is not probable that these were interesting or congenial folk, 
but he could not be near people without entering into their 
joys and sorrows. He was interested in them, and so got love 
and interest in return. In consequence he found charming 
folk everywhere, even in a little California village in ’79. 
He writes from Monterey of his evenings with the restaura- 
teur, and the editor (who had no brain music, but was a good 
fellow), and Francois, the baker, with real pleasure. Then 
comes the characteristic addition: “Choose in your head the 
best volume of Labiche there is, to be sent at once to my 
restaurant man, a most pleasant old boy with whom I play 
chess daily and discuss the universe. He has been out of 
France thirty years, and never heard of Labiche.” 

He missed no opportunity of giving pleasure or of offering 
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aid, if it were needed, with a delicacy and sympathy above all 
praise. After his death, an Australian journalist wrote to 
the Times: “Some years ago I lay ill in San Francisco, an 
obscure journalist, quite friendless. Stevenson, who knew 
me slightly, came to my bedside and said: ‘I suppose you are 
like all of us, you don’t keep your money. Now, if a little 
loan, as between one man of letters and another—eh?’ This 
to a lad, writing rubbish for a vulgar sheet in California.” 
Mr. Balfour tells of the stranger who came unbidden to Ste- 
venson’s funeral, and explained as the tears ran down his face 
that he could not keep away. Sometime before, Stevenson 
had met him, a stranger in the way, had entered into 
talk and had drawn from him the story of his trouble and 
his necessities. “He gave me twenty dollars and some good 
advice and encouragement. I took heart again, and I’m 
getting on all right now; but if I hadn’t met Mr. Stevenson, 
and he hadn’t helped me, I should have killed myself that 
day.” One act of his met a beautiful reward. He was un- 
wearied in help to the natives when the heads of the rebellion 
were in prison in Apia, and spent money and time and influ- 
ence in alleviating their misfortunes. When they were re- 
leased, in sign of their gratitude the chiefs had built at their 
own charges a roadway to his house—a considerable under- 
taking amid that tropical vegetation. They called it “The 
Road of the Loving Heart,” nor could they have chosen 
more fitting appellation—it was the path he had walked all 
his life. As said the old Samoan chieftain, “The day is no 
longer than his kindness.” Marie LoutseE WHITING. 
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RHYTHM AND THE SCIENCE OF POETRY. 


Mr. Mark H. Lippe t, formerly of the University of 
Texas, has written a little book* on the scientific study of 
English poetry which is not without interesting suggestions. 
| It is a pity, however, that he should have adopted a tone of 
such revolutionary violence as is likely to discredit what is 
really valuable in his work. There were brave men before Aga- 
memnon’s time, and there have been “‘scientific”’ students of 
j verse even before this present year of grace. And is it quite 
i prudent for a writer on a subject which has been treated by a 
succession of sincere scholars through many centuries to as- 
sert so frankly, whatever his secret thoughts may be, that all 
who preceded him were mere indulgers in empty metaphysics, 
silly idolaters before those awful idola of error which Bacon 
discovered and laid bare in the market place and elsewhere? 
“The conclusion of the whole matter,” says Mr. Liddell at 
the end of his treatise, “points but in one direction—the 
necessity of considering literature as material of science, and 
not as a subject for pleasant talk.” 

Now Mr. Liddell’s consideration of literature as material 
of science is divided into two parts, the first having to do with 
a general discussion of the elements of poetry, the second 
being confined more exclusively to rhythm in verse. In sum- 
| ming up the argument of the first part he expresses himself 
as follows (p. 140): 


The general notion of poetry we thus obtained was: ideas normally 
formulated in the terms of correlated sound-group-images, possessing the 
general and abiding human interest of literature, and rendered esthetically 
interesting by being couched in recognizably esthetic Verse Form. Or, 
i stated as a formula: x + HI + VF. 


You see the author has been at some pains to avoid “pleas- 
ant talk” and to be strictly scientific. He lets + stand for 
1! the underlying idea of the poem, HI for its human interest, 
f and VF for its verse form. A poem, in other words, must 


| *“An Introduction to the Scientific Study of English Poetry.” By Mark 
; H. Liddell. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 
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contain some thought or idea expressed in normal language; 
it must further possess some general human interest; and it 
must be in verse form. Why, of course; we all know that. 
M. Jourdain, in the play, was amazed to learn that he had 
been speaking prose all his life; on translating Mr. Liddell’s 
formula we are flattered to find that we have been thinking, 
if not speaking, science all along without ever suspecting it. 
The pity of it is that our dullness should have required orie 
hundred and forty pages of strenuous argument to receive 
such enlightenment. And, seriously, is it not regrettable 
that jargon of this kind should be allowed to drown some 
really clever bits of criticism? For instance, the contrast in- 
stituted (p. 30 ff.) between Shakespeare’s “After life’s fitful 
fever he sleeps weil” and the same thought in prose form, is 
neatly done and is interesting, though it may contain noth- 
ing that borders on revolutionary originality. 

But it is the second part of the book which forms the heart 
oi Mr. Liddell’s argument; and if I have seemed to dwell at 
too great length on the introductory matter, it was in the de- 
sire to set forth the peculiar tone that has crept into the 
scientific discussion of rhythm from various literary sources. 
It is in this second part that the author pours out the vials 
of his wrath against his predecessors who were reckless 
enough to contradict him by anticipation. Indeed, the de- 
sired dispassionateness of scientific research is more than 
once broken in these pages by a recrudescence of the old and 
rancorous debate between the ancients and the moderns. That 
debate was amusing when Swift sent forth his “Battle of the 
Books;” it is hardly amusing to-day. And then it is so 
likely to carry a man away from calm investigation into 
dreary outbreaks of the odium philologicum. Any one not 
blinded by this malign disease might see, you would suppose, 
that the contestants on both sides are equally wrong-headed 
—both those who frenetically deny any similarity between 
classic and English rhythms and those who obstinately up- 
hold their complete identity. . 

As for the upcropping of this odiwm philologicum in the 
present treatise, one wonders a little at the wherefore. Part 
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of its animus, no doubt, is due to the author’s inadequate 
knowledge of the classics. For instance, a very little reading 
would have prevented such a categorical statement as this 
(p. 112), “But [in contrast to the English] there is ample 
evidence to show that an absolute and fixed proportion [be- 
tween long and short syllables] did exist in the classic lan- 
guages;” or this (p. 65), “We shall look in vain in Greek poet- 
ry for an esthetic appeal based upon variations of intensity 
of syllables.” Aristoxenus, more than two thousand years 
ago, exposed the folly of that first error; and as for the sec- 
ond, the weight of evidence is strongly in favor of supposing 
that the feet in a Greek verse were marked off by a slight “in- 
tensity of syllables.” That (p. 26) the author speaks dis- 
paragingly of the “vatus insanus,” we would willingly charge 
to negligent proof-reading were it not that elsewhere (p. 294) 
he, though a professed student of Shakespeare, misquotes the 
bard so as to achieve the rhythm, “O nymph, in thy orisons.” 

But in part Mr. Liddell’s celestial ire against the classics is 
justified by the infinite confusion wrought in English prosody 
by the ill-advised critics, from Gabriel Harvey down, whohave 
failed to distinguish between the nature of quantitative meas- 
ure in Greek and in the Teutonic languages. So irritating is 
this confusion to Mr. Liddell’s Anglo-Saxon sensibilities that 
he goes to the other extreme, and denies that the length or 
shortness of an English syllable has anything whatsoever to 
do with the forms of English verse—although he does else- 
where admit grudgingly the existence of quantitative dis- 
tinctions in English pronunciation. Rhythm, he thinks, is 
in nowise determined by the measurement of time but by the 
counting off of accented and unaccented syllables. Just why 
he should involve this incomplete and often exploded theory 
in such a fury of hard language, it is not easy to say. Per- 
haps he deems it scientific to be obscure. “We have deter- 
mined,” he writes in conclusion (p. 310), “that the fundamen- 
tal element of our English verse-punctuation is that con- 
comitant of ideation which we have called attention-stress.” 
This is a “scientific” (it seems rather metaphysic) statement 
which may be interpreted to the merely literary by explaining 
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that “verse-punctuation” means feet; that “attention-stress” 
means stress or accent, which of course catches the attention; 
and that “concomitant of ideation” implies that the accent is 
governed by the thought. To such a pass has the odium 
philologicum brought us! 

The wonder of it all is that so simple a matter as verse- 
rhythm should have raised so noisy atempest. Iam tempted 
to discuss the subject briefly, affecting some assurance of tone, 
not because I hope to introduce scientific accuracy where 
hitherto empty rhetoric has reigned supreme, but contrari- 
wise because the whole subject has already received such ade- 
quate treatment by others. From three readily accessible 
books one may learn all that is essential to English prosody— 
“The Science of English Verse,” by Sidney Lanier; “Chap- 
ters on Greek Metric,’ by T. W. Goodell; and “Englische 
Metrik,” by J. Schipper. Lanier’s brilliant work is unexcep- 
tionable as a study of the ideal or model verse, but fails to con- 
sider the variance between the ideal and the actual rhythm. 
A large part of Prof. Goodell’s volume deals with this very 
question, and thus supplements Lanier’s theory. Prof. 
Goodeil is concerned primarily with Greek rhythms, but in 
his third chapter he gives the clearest and sanest discussion 
of rhythm in general that I have yet seen—and to my sorrow 
I have read much on the subject. Dr. Schipper’s volumes 
form a work of vast Gelehrsamkeit and are invaluable as a 
storehouse of material. 

But as a text for my explanation I choose rather to take 
the statement of one who certainly cannot be accused of de- 
ficient science, of one who is indeed recognized by the scien- 
tific world as the highest possible authority in all questions 
of sound. In Helmholtz’s ‘“Tonempfindungen” these words 
may be found (Ellis’s Translation, p. 388): 


The scientific, as well as all other measurement of time, depends on 
the rhythmical recurrence of similar events, the revolution of the earth or 
moon, or the swings of a pendulum. Thus also the regular alternation 
of accentuated and unaccentuated sounds in music and poetry gives the 
measure of time for the composition. But whereas in poetry the construc- 
tion of the verse serves only to reduce the external accidents of linguistic 


expression to artistic order; in music, rhythm, as the measure of time, be- 
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longs to the inmost nature of expression. Hence also a much more delicate 
and elaborate development of rhythm was required in music than in verse 

From this genuinely scientific statement the three laws of 
verse-rhythm may be formulated as follows: 

I. Rhythm in verse is not the product of either classical or 
Anglo-Saxon pedantry, but is a branch of acoustics and is 
amenable to the great rhythmic law of nature. 

II. Rhythm in verse, like all rhythm, is a measurement of 
time marked off by the regular recurrence of similar events. 

III. Rhythm in verse is a mere approximation, much less 
absolute and regular than rhythm in music, which is nearest 
akin to it. 

Let us examine these three laws in order. 

I. First of all, then, rhythm in verse is a branch of the scien- 
tific study of sound, and has nothing to do with grammar or 
logic or numbers or thought. It is as amenable to law as 
any other phenomenon within the realm of acoustics. To 
speak of rhythm in numbers or the rhythm of thought is a 
mere metaphorical use of words, an introduction of meta- 
physics where science should reign. Rhythm may be an in- 
strument to express thought or emotion, and in this way 
thought or emotion may govern rhythm; but the rhythm re- 
mains as distinct from the thought or emotion as the sway- 
ing of our limbs from the nerve impulse that moves them. 
Rhythm is purely a matter of the senses. Doggerel verses 
which convey no meaning may still be highly rhythmical. 

II. Now every appeal to the senses must be some act of en- 
ergy perceived through the media of space and time. Symme- 
try has to do with phenomenaas determined in space;rhythm, 
with phenomena as determined in time. To distinguish: 
Suppose a man at a blackboard to be drawing a continuous 
line. If this line in the end produces a regularly repeated 
figure, the design is symmetrical. The time of the drawing 
and the rapidity of the man’s movements are not here con- 
cerned. . If, however, the figure traced be without design, 
but if the drawer at regular intervals of time makes some pe- 
culiar and repeated movement with his hand, then the re- 
sulting figure drawn will not be symmetrical, but the motion 
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of the drawer’s hand while drawing will be rhythmical. Sym- 
metry is static, rhythm is kinetic. 

The commonest form of rhythm is, of course, the rhythm 
ofsound. And here let it be noted that such rhythm is not 
a mere division of time (which would be a metaphysical con- 
ception), but a division of sound in time. To illustrate: A 
succession of perfectly similar sounds at regular intervals of 
time is not rhythmical. There is inherently no rhythm in a 
succession of equal drum beats at intervals of a second, or in 
a regular succession of indistinguishable whistles. To pro- 
duce rhythm, you must mark off certain sounds so as to divide 
the series into groups occupying equal measures of time. 
For example, there is rhythm in the drum beats to which we 
march; there would be rhythm in a succession of whistles such 
as an engine emits on approaching a road. 

Now there are three properties of sound which may be so 
used in marking off these groups. At regular intervals of 
time the sound may be distinguished from the others (1) by 
duration, or (2) by pitch, or (3) by stress or loudness. The 
first rhythm would undoubtedly be the weakest, the third 
would be the strongest. Any combination would be still 
stronger, as tending to mark off the intervals of time more 
emphatically to the ear. 

Now this rhythmic sense is one of the most insistent in 
human nature, so insistent that, given any regular succession 
of sounds, it produces the illusion of rhythm when none ac- 
tually exists. For instance, it is impossible to listen to the 
ticking of a clock without imagining some difference between 
the alternate strokes such as will mark off the sounds into 
rhythmic groups. Every other stroke seems to be at once a 
little longer, a little higher in pitch, and louder—tic tac, tic 
tac, tic tac, etc. That this difference of sound is imaginary 
becomes evident from the ease with which we may vary the 
succession at will. The conclusion is this: Rhythm exists 
only when some diversity of sound marks off regular intervals 
of time within each of which some sound occurs. 

The application of this law to language is perfectly simple. 
Here the equal measurement of time is determined, (1) by 
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the regular recurrence of syllables distinguished in length, in 
which case the rhythm may be called quantitative; (2) by the 
regular recurrence of syllables distinguished in pitch, in which 
case the rhythm may be called melodic; (3) by the regular re- 
currence of syllables distinguished in stress, in which case the 
rhythm may be called accentual. The practice of languages 
may vary among these three forms; but in all languages, 
where rhythm exists at all, the fundamental law of rhythm 
must be observed, there must be a periodic measurement of 
time. The tedious battle of the books is due to the fact that 


- certain scholars, blinded by their classical predilections, em- 


phasize the fundamental similarity of rhythm in all languages 
(in the classics and English, specifically), but fail to recognize 
the accidental varieties; whereas certain other scholars in- 
fluenced like Mr. Liddell by their Teutonic studies, consider 
the accidental variation alone and are ill disposed to acknowl- 
edge any fundamental similarity. As a matter of fact, to 
make such a logomachy more inane, the rhythmic division of 
time in both Greek and English was probably marked by the 
same combination of the first and third manners—was at 
once, that is, quantitative and accentual. Only there is this 
distinction (which explains if it does not justify the dispute), 
that in Greek quantitative rhythm was strongly predominant, 
so much so that some scholars deny the presence of accentual 
rhythm at all, whereas in English accentual rhythm is pre- 
dominant. Thus iambic rhythm in Greek is a series of equal 
measures of time, each measure containing a short syllable 
followed by a much longer syllable; but it is also practically 
certain that the long syllables were, as a rule, further marked 
by a slight stress accent. In English this iambic rhythm is a 
series of equal measures of time, each containing an unac- 
cented syllable followed by a strongly accented syllable; but 
it is further true that the accented syllable tends, although 
not inevitably, to become slightly longer than the unaccented 
syllable. It is therefore proper to call Greek rhythm quan- 
titative and English rhythm accentual. It is, however, an 
absurdity to say that the length of syllables has nothing to do. 
with English rhythm. The order of quantities within the feet 
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may sometimes vary, but the quantity of the combined syl- 
lables within each foot must be such as to divide the verse 
into measures of equal time, exactly as music is divided into 
bars. 

Quantity is indeed the root of the whole debate, and it may 
be well to insist on the question a little more. The discus- 
sion has arisen from a misunderstanding of quantity in both 
the classics and English. The quantity of a Greek syllable is 
determined by fixed laws of pronunciation and is always the 
same, and, further, a long syllable is reckoned as occupying 
twice the time of a short; hence quantitative rhythm in 
Greek assumes the simplicity of an arithmetical ratio. In 
English, on the other hand, neither of these laws holds good; 
hence the non sequitur, because English quantity does not fol- 
low the laws of Greek quantity therefore there is no quantity 
at all in English. But, unless one is willing to assert that 
such a syllable as bursts is not longer in pronunciation than 
at, it is folly to deny the existence of quantity in English. 
Only it remains true that quantity in English, while fixed by 
the laws of enunciation in some syllables, varies in other syl- 
lables according to their emphasis in the sentence. And, 
further, the scheme by which a long syllable in Greek is 
reckoned as double a short syllable is—and was so recognized 
by the most authoritative of Greek metricians—a mere fiction 
of the grammarians to simplify the schematization of 
rhythms. If Mr. Liddell, and others who accept literally 
this ideal schematization, should reflect a moment (not to 
mention the profit of reading the authorities on the subject), 
they would see that no language is or ever was pronounced 
with such wooden regularity. It is only true to say that the 
difference in Greek between long and short syllables, though 
varying, was very decided, and approximated roughly the 
ratio of 2 to 1. In English the difference in quantity is 
ordinarily much less than in Greek, but to assert that 
quantity has no function in English rhythm because English 
quantities do not have the Greek ratio of 2 to 1, is to fall into 
a double and really unpardonable error. 

A concrete comparison will throw light on the confusion. 
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This is the | forest pri- | meval the | murmuring | pines and the | hemlocks 
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The first verse of the “Odyssey” reads and is scanned as fol- 
lows: 


Andra moi ennepe 
/ / 


— 


polla 
/ 


mousa po- | lytropon | hos mala 
/ / / 


The first verse of “Evangeline” is scanned: 


Now it will be observed that these two hexameters are es- 
sentially the same. They both consist of six equal meas- 
ures of time, each measure normally containing one long ac- 
cented syllable followed either by two short unaccented syl- 
lables or by one long unaccented syllable. But in their sec- 
ondary characteristics the two verses differ considerably. 
In the Greek verse the initial long syllables are much longer 
than the short syllables, are in fact approximately equal to 
the time of the two short syllables taken together. They 
are thus sufficiently distinct to mark off the measures by their 
quantitative value. But these initial syllables have also a 
slight stress accent, which is the pure result of the inherent 
rhythmizing instinct of the human mind. This rhythmical 
stress accent is made possible by the fact that Greek words 
in normal prose enunciation possess no regular stress accent 
at all such as English words possess. In the English verse, 
on the contrary, the initial syllables all have a normal stress 
due to the regular verbal or sentence accent, and this stress 
is reénforced by the rhythmizing instinct. Hence the accent 
alone is sufficient to mark off the measures, and it is possible 
for the arrangement of the quantities within a measure to 
vary considerably, providing only that the sum of the quan- 
tities remains fixed. In the foot “pines and the” the first 
syllable is approximately the length of the two following 
syllables together; in the foot “this is the,’’ however, the 
three syllables are about the same; and between these two 


extremes every shade of difference may exist. Only it will be 


found a pretty constant rule that the first syllable is slightly 
longer than the others if there are three in the foot, and a 
still more constant rule that the measures of the verse con- 
sist in full of equivalent periods of time. There is quantity 
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in both Greek and English, but it is quite proper to designate 
the Greek verse as primarily quantitative, and the English 
verse as primarily accentual. 

I have as yet said nothing of the pitch accent, for the reason 
that the subject is one of some obscurity. It is, however, al- 
most certain that the regular accent of a Greek word was a 
pitch accent, as distinguished from the English stress accent. 
It did not fall necessarily on the same syllable with the rhyth- 
mica! stress accent, and produced thus something of the ef- 
fect of melody in the recitation of Greek verse. In English 
this pitch accent is a more complicated question. It plays 
a little-recognized part in the function of rhythm, but my 
own observation leads me to believe that it is often used to 
mark off the time measurement, when the stress accent, by 
some apparent irregularity of construction, does not corre- 
spond to the rhythmic divisions. 

III. But all this has to do with the ideal or model rhythm, 
and we have still to consider the third law derived from Helm- 
holtz’s statement—a law so important that the neglect of it 
in Sidney Lanier’s treatise vitiates to a certain extent that 
poet’s brilliant theory. In the actual reading of poetry two 
distinct, even contradictory, impulses will be found at work— 
the rhythmizing instinct and the normal unrhythmical enun- 
ciation of the language. The result is a compromise shift- 
ing toward one extreme or the other. 

As for the rhythmizing instinct in verse, that is merely one 
clause of a law which runs through every manifestation of 
energy, of a law so universal that it would appear as if the 
great heart of nature beat with a regular systole and diastole, 
sending impulses of rhythmic motion through every pulse of 
the world. So strong is this instinct in us that a child in 
reading verse falls unconsciously into a monotonous, unde- 
‘ viating singsong which without hesitation sacrifices sense 
and ordinary pronunciation. When a child recites his 
“Mother Goose” you may beat time to his words as easily 
as you beat time to a dance tune. The process of adapting 
the ordinary pronunciatior of language to this rhythmic im- 
pulse is called plasma, and was observed by the Greek metri- 
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cians long ago, as it may readily be observed by us to-day. 
By plasma we lengthen a syllable here and shorten a syllable 


. there, so as to get the exact measure of time within a foot, 


and where lengthening is not sufficient we insert a pause cor- 
responding precisely in its rhythmical effect to the pauses in 
music. How exact the rhythm may be made through plasma 
is exemplified in the curious game of “Pease porridge hot,” as 
I was taught it, or “Bean porridge hot,” as Prof. Goodell 
calls it, from a Yankee boyhood presumably. I shall not at- 
tempt to explain—what every one must have learned as a 
child—the manner in which the recitation of these words is 
accompanied by a play of the hands which marks off the 
rhythm with absolute regularity. 


Pease porridge hot 
Pease porridge cold 
Pease porridge in the pot 
Nine days old. 


So the words run, and the rhythm falls into this precise 
scheme, the macron representing twice the time of a breve, 
and an inverted v representing a pause equal in length to 
a breve: 


| 

, , 


The result, however, of giving this rhythmizing instinct 
full play is to render our reading intolerably monotonous and 
to sacrifice the sense to meaningless sound. The ordinary 
teacher in our schools, seeing this deplorable effect, drills his 
pupils to avoid this instinct and to read verse “‘just as if it were 
prose.” Asa consequence, most men, being neither natural 
nor educated, but only half-educated, do indeed read verse 
as if it were prose, succeeding so admirably that the rhythm 
is lost altogether. For it must be observed that the normal 
pronunciation of language does not produce any such regu- 
lar rhythm as the poet has before him in mind when he com- 
poses. Verse differs from prose in this: that in verse the 
words are so ordered that their normal pronunciation approx- 
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imates closely enough to a rhythmical scheme to permit the 
rhythmizing instinct by means of plasma to produce a dis- 
tinguishable rhythm without doing great violence to the 
sense. Hence no arrangement of words is really rhythmical 
to the half-educated ear which through false training resists 
the rhythmizing instinct. Poetry as read by most people is 
hardly, if at all, distinguishable from prose, unless it be for 
the recurrence of rhymes; and it is correct, I believe, to say 
that not a single actor on the English stage to-day recites 
blank verse so as to distinguish it clearly from prose. Edwin 
Booth was the last, so far as I know, to preserve a nice obedi- 
ence to the rhythmizing instinct, while never sacrificing the 
sense to it. 

The proper reading of verse is thus a cunning compromise 
between our rhythmizing instinct and the normal prose pro- 
nunciation of the words. The compromise varies with every 
reader and with each reader’s differing moods; and for this 
reason, if for no other, any attempt to adopt a precise schema- 
tization for verse must fail of general validity. The old sys- 
tem of macrons and breves with the accent is probably the 
best, after all, so long as we remember that in Greek, and 
still more in English, such a system represents only a rough 
approximation of the reality. Listen to a good reader at- 
tentively, and for a while you will be able to beat time to the 
rhythm of the verse as accurately as to music; then suddenly, 
through some stress of feeling or some desire to avoid mo- 
notony, the rhythm will be loosened to an unmeasured flow 
of sounds, only to fall again into the regular singsong. The 
final impression suggests the rhythm of music, only much 
freer and more capricious than a musician could properly 
give to his performance. If we may trust a large number of 
anecdotes, the great poets, in reading their own verse, pro- 
nounced it with a strong singsong effect, showing that they 
had in their minds an ideal rhythm of perfect ratios, from 
which every deviation seemed to them an irregularity. It is 
probable, too, that the Greeks and Romans chanted their 
verse with a rhythm far more artificial than seems permissible 


to our more sophisticated ears. PauL ELMER More. 
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THE NAVAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN STATES DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


THE history of our Revolutionary struggle on the land has 
been much more thoroughly worked out than on the ocean, 
although quite as many battles, to as much purpose, were 
fought at sea as onshore. Nor has there been made a very 
complete investigation into the organization and executive 
work which the management of the Revolution necessitated 
on the part of either the individual States or the federal gov- 
ernment, although surely here were laid the foundations of 
the executive machinery set up by Hamilton under the consti- 
tution. This study, which deals with a phase of state admin- 
istration and of naval history, has to do, therefore, with an 
imperfectly explored field.’ 

The American armed vessels of the Revolution sailed un- 
der either private, State, or Continental auspices. In num- 
bers and achievements the privateers greatly outclassed the 
combined Continental and State fleets; and similarly, the 
Continental fleet outclassed that of any one State. Disregard- 
ing galleys, boats, and barges, all of which were much used 
for coast defenses, and counting only the sailing vessels, it 
will not be far out of the way to say that throughout the 


1The basis of this paper originally formed a part of a larger one on the 
naval administration of the thirteen original States, which was prepared for 
a seminar on the constitutional history of the American Revolution, con- 
ducted by Prof. Jameson at the University of Chicago. It is chiefly based 
on the following sources: Force, “American Archives,” Fourth Series, IV. 
and V.; Fifth Series, I., II.,and III. Winsor, “ Narrative and Critical His- 
tory,” VI. Hale, “United States Navy.” Maclay, “History of United 
States Navy,” I. Manuscripts, State Department, Washington, D. C. 
Maryland Archives, XI., XII., XVI., XVIII., and XXI. Hanson, “ Laws of 
Maryland.” Hening, “Statutes of Virginia,’ IX., X.,and XI. Virginia, 
“ Calendar of State Papers,” I. North Carolina, Colonial Records XI. and 
XII. Cooper, “Statutes of South Carolina,” IV. McCrady, “South Caro- 
lina in the Revolution.” Stevens, “History of Georgia,” II. Jones, “ His- 
tory of Georgia,” I. 
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war, at one time or another, the combined fleet of the States 
numbered seventy-five vessels; and the Continental navy, 
forty. The number of privateers is more difficult to deter- 
mine. Dr. Hale thinks there were more than six hundred in 
Massachusetts alone, and another authority places the lar- 
gest number in all the States for any one year at four hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Since all the thirteen original States were exposed to at- 
tacks by sea from the British, it was to be expected that they 
would attempt a naval defense by means of armed vessels. 
State separateness, and the absence of a strong federal gov- 
ernment, insured that such attempts would be made, in part 
at least, through State endeavors. By the end of 1775 nine 
States had taken steps toward procuring armed vessels, 
Rhode Island moving first, June 12, 1775, and by March, 
1776, Maryland had obtained and equipped a small cruiser. 
Only three States were too poor and small to undertake a 
naval defense—New Jersey, Delaware, and New Hampshire. 

Ten States, then, at one time or another during the Revo- 
lution, had navies, if we may dignify a small collection of 
armed sailing craft and rowboats by that name; for only in 
the fleets of Massachusetts and South Carolina do we find 
vessels of the frigate type, and here but one or two in each 
State. The navies of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina were largest and did best 
service, Massachusetts leading in numbers with thirty-four 
vessels; those of Rhode Island, Georgia, and North Carolina 
were of least force. 

There was not a little confusion in the naval affairs of the 
Revolutionary period, for executive business had not as yet 
been nicely discriminated from the legislative, and nowhere 
had official routine become fixed and certain. In general, 
however, before the adoption of the State constitutions, 
which took place for the most part in 1776, the business of 
the navy in each State was administered by its Committee or 
Council of Safety; and after the adoption of its constitution, 
by its Governor and Council. Where the differentiation of 
functions went so far, these executive bodies were relieved of 
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routine duties by a specially created board, committee, or 
officer—most frequently a board. Six States (Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and 


. South Carolina) developed such an administrative organ. It 


is to be noted that three of these States are Southern; the 
other two Southern States, Maryland and Georgia, stopped 
short of this development. 

Coming now to a consideration of the navies in each of the 
Southern States, we shall begin with Maryland. The first, 
largest, and most serviceable vessel owned by this State 
was the ship Defense, mounting twenty-two six-pounders. 
She was purchased and fitted out in the winter and early 
spring of 1776 by the Council of Safety, assisted by the Bal- 
timore Committee of Observation. The first captain of the 
Defense was James Nicholson, who later was called to the 
Continental navy and became its ranking officer, serving from 
1777 to 1783, a distinction which he attained not without 
strong suspicions of political pull or the displacement of oth- 
er officers whose jealousies he incurred. Nicholson before 
his promotion retook, in Chesapeake Bay, March, 1776, sev- 
eral prizes captured by the British sloop of war Otter. The 
Defense, under the command of Capt. George Cooke, on a 
very successful cruise off the coast of the Southern States, 
lasting from September 24 to December 1, 1776, captured a 
scow, bound from the Bay of Honduras to Cork, loaded with 
mahogany and logwood, an empty sloop, and a West Indian 
schooner freighted with rum, sugar, coffee, and fruits. The 
Defense was ordered to be sold in July, 1778. 

On June 25, 1776, the Maryland convention authorized the 
Council of Safety to build seven row galleys, and on July 3 to 
construct three vessels carrying not more than three guns 
each, and also a number of armed boats not exceeding six. 
By 1778, besides the ship Defense, Maryland had armed 
and equipped as light cruisers the xebec Johnson, two 
sloops, the Resolution and the Molly, and two brigs, the 
Friendship and the Amelia, together with five galleys. In 
the summer of 1778 all these vessels were sold with the ex- 


ception of two galleys, probably because of the impossibility 
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of fitting them out, owing to the lack of seamen and naval 
stores; then, too, the scene of war having shifted from the 
Middle States, the need of defense did not seem so imminent. 

In the meantime, March 22, 1777, the Council of Safety 
had been succeeded by the Governor and Council, who ad- 
ministered naval affairs until the close of the Revolution. 
Not much was doing in a naval way in Maryland from the 
summer of 1778 till the fall of 1780, when the serious depre- 
dations of British refugee barges and privateers upon the 
commerce of Baltimore and the inhabitants of the State’s ex- 
posed coasts caused the General Assembly to authorize the 
Governor and Council to purchase four barges, one galley, 
and one sloop or schooner. A supplementary act in May, 
1781, provided for two more galleys and for additional 
barges; and an act of May, 1782, called for four more barges, 
and appointed an “honorable ambassador or agent to repair 
to the capital of Virginia’ and secure, if possible, the co- 
operation of that State in protecting the trade of the Chesa- 
peake. Under these acts the Governor and Council obtained 
ten barges, several galleys, and a schooner, probably the 
Flying Fish. A ship was also placed on the stocks. The 
barges were about forty-two feet long, eight feet wide, and 
three feet deep, drawing fifteen inches of water. They were 
propelled by oars and sails and were armed with two large 
guns, and carried at least twenty-five men. The galleys 
drew about eight feet of water. These vessels, although 
greatly handicapped by lack of proper equipment, contended 
bravely with'the superior force of the enemy till the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, in May, 1783. On March 21, 1783, a State 
fleet took, with large plunder, a rendezvous of the British 
privateers on Devil’s Island, in Chesapeake Bay. 

Georgia’s navy was small and unimportant. Her Provin- 
cial Congress was, however, one of the first to commission a 
vessel, July, 1775, and its taking of a ship loaded with pow- 
der July 10 was one of the most timely captures made dur- 
ing the war—five thousand pounds of powder going to the 
Continental Congress upon its earnest solicitations. The 
Council of Safety organized the State’s provincial marine. 
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It sent Capt. Bowen to Cape Francois, West Indies, to pur- 
chase armed vessels, arms, and warlike stores, and ordered 
Capt. Pray, October, 1776, to St. Thomas on a similar er- 
| rand, Capt. Pray being empowered to mount on the vessel 
i carrying his cargo to Georgia as many guns as she would con- 

veniently bear. In February, 1777, the Council of Safety 
conferred almost the whole executive power of the State 
upon its President, and in May both Council and President 
were succeeded by the Governor and Executive Council un- 
der the new constitution. 

Four galleys were obtained, which, under the command of 
Commodore Bowen, were quite active in the defense of the 
exposed harbors of the State and in the transportation of 
troops. Under orders of President Gwinnett, they took part 
in an unsuccessful expedition against East Florida in May, 
1777; and in a gallant exploit off Frederica, Ga., April, 1778, 
they captured the British brigantine, Hinchinbrooke, a 
sloop, anda brig. In the campaign around Savannah in the 
winter of 1778-79 two of the galleys were burned to prevent 
their being taken; and in March, 1779, the remaining two 
were lost to the British. The occupation of Southern Geor- 
gia by the enemy from this time on seems to have stopped 
further naval endeavors on the part of the State. 
| Virginia had a more varied experience in naval adminis- 
i tration than any other State. Her armed sailing craft in 
numbers and armament was surpassed by Massachusetts 
alone, and her interest in naval matters extended over a lon- 
ger period of time than did that of any other State. Her 
if | first step was taken when in December, 1775, the Provin- 
cial Convention ordered the Committee of Safety “to pro- 
j | vide from time to time such and so many armed vessels as 
: | they may judge necessary for the protection of the several 
rivers in this colony.”’ 

Tan ‘ In June, 1776, the Governor and Privy Counci! under the 
ht fin new constitution succeeded the Council of Safety in the man- 
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b agement of the navy. But in the meantime, in May, 1776, 
| naval affairs demanding a special executive organ, the Con- 
vention of Virginia appointed a Board of Naval Commis- 
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sioners consisting of five members, which was authorized to 
elect from its membership a presiding officer to be called the 
First Commissioner of the Navy, and to appoint a clerk and 
such other assistants as it should deem necessary. A ma- 
jority of the board constituted a quorum. In general its 
business was to “superintend and direct all matters and 
things to the navy pertaining.” It had charge of the build- 
ing, fitting, arming, and provisioning of the navy, the keeping 
of its accounts and the paying of its debts. The board was 
ordered to inform itself through the reports of the officers of 
the state of the navy and to keep the Legislature informed 
thereto. It could remove officers for misconduct, but could 
not appoint them; it could only recommend proper persons 
to the Governor and Council. The board was charged with 
the care and direction of the naval storehouse on Potomack 
Creek, and of the State shipyard, probably located on the site 
of the present United States navy yard at Portsmouth, Va. 
Each commissioner was paid twenty shillings a day when em- 
ployed, which sum, on the depreciation of the currency, was 
doubled in October, 1778. 

In May, 1779, the functions hitherto exercised by the 
Board of Naval Commissioners were vested in the newly 
created Boards of Trade and of War. To the Board of War 
fell all strictly naval duties, which descended to a single naval 
commissioner appointed by this board. In October, 1779, 
Virginia’s navy comprised five ships (the Tartar, Dragon, 
Thetis, Gloucester, and the Tempest), the brig Jeffer- 
son, eight galleys, and two boats; and the General Assem- 
bly now reduced this fleet to one ship, one brig, two galleys, 
and two boats, probably because of the impossibility of equip- 
ping the vessels, owing to a lack of money, men, and naval 
stores. 

Virginia’s executive commissions having proved expen- 
sive and cumbersome, her Legislature,in May, 1780, abolished 
the Boards of War and of Trade, and authorized the Govern- 
or, with the consent of his Council, to appoint a Commis- 
sioner of War, a Commercial Agent, and, codrdinate with 
these two, a Commissioner of the Navy. The salary of the 
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Commissioner of the Navy was fixed at thirty thousand 
pounds of tobacco a year, and that of his clerk at ten thou- 
sand pounds. He was to “be under the controul and direc- 
tion of the Governour and Council.” Thomas Jefferson was 
Governor at this time, and supervised the navy quite closely, 
for the most part himself determining the service of the ves- 
sels. In the winter of 1780-81, James Maxwell, a somewhat 
illiterate officer, was Commissioner. 

As an act of economy,.in November, 1781, almost all the 
officers of the navy, including the Commissioner of the Navy, 
chaplains, surgeons, and paymasters, were dismissed, and the 
conduct of naval affairs fell to the State Executive. 

British depredations on the trade and inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia caused her, in the years 1780, 1781, and 1782, to make 
important increases in her naval forces. Nine small cruisers 
were added, and possibly more. During the period from Oc- 
tober, 1780, to May, 1782, the General Assembly ordered 
eight galleys and two barges to be built. In April, 1781, the 
Commissioner of the Navy reported seventy-eight men on 
seven vessels, whose full complement was five hundred and 
twelve men. In order to secure recruits, the General Assem- 
bly increased the pay of sailors, gave the whole of a captured 
prize to its captors, and authorized the impressment of sea- 
men, but all to no purpose. The deficiency in men and equip- 
ment throughout the Revolution greatly crippled the navies 
of the States as well as those of the Federal government, fre- 
quently to the extent of paralyzing their whole efforts; and, 
not much to the credit of Revolutionary patriotism, such defi- 
ciency was too often ascribable to the séductive allurements 
of privateering. 

An act of the General Assembly in May, 1782, directed 
that body to appoint a board of three commissioners to su- 
perintend and provide for the defense and protection of the 
trade and commerce in the Chesapeake Bay, and placed it 
under the Governor and Council, who had the right to fill its 
vacancies. The board was ordered to codperate with Mary- 
land, and in case of a dispute with the Maryland officers it 
was given power to settle it. It was directed in October, 
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1782, to hold a court to consist of not less than three experi- 
enced naval officers, for the purpose of inquiring into the fit- 
ness of the personnel of the navy, with a view to pruning off 
the unfit. It is probable that the Board of Commissioners 
had charge of the navy, for the most part, until June, 1783, 
when Virginia disposed of her fleet. 

In South Carolina naval affairs were, from October, 1775, 
until March 26, 1776, in the hands of the Provincial Con- 
gress and the Council of Safety. During this period the for- 
mer body appointed a commissary of stores for the naval de- 
partment, adopted a list of naval rules and regulations, and 
obtained and equipped the schooner Defense and the ship 
Prosper, twenty guns; while the Council of Safety looked 
out for minor details and conducted the naval defense of 
Charleston in October and November, 1775, in which the De- 
fense, having on board thirty-five State marines, played a 
conspicuous part. Under the new constitution, which went 
into effect March 26, 1776, the President and the Privy 
Council became the State Executive. 

The naval preparation of the State soon demanded the ap- 
pointment of proper persons, “particularly to direct and su- 
perintend the same.” Accordingly, October 8, 1776, an act 
was passed creating a Board of Naval Commissioners, con- 
sisting of seven persons. This board was charged with the 
building, hiring, or buying of all naval vessels, and the arm- 
ing, outfitting, and provisioning of the same, and with the 
construction of rope walks and shipyards. Further, the 
board was authorized to audit the naval accounts, recom- 
mend officers, fill vacancies temporarily, inform itself as to the 
state of the navy, and report the same to the Legislature. In 
addition to its strictly naval duties, it directed the carrying 
of merchandise, the transporting of troops, and the convey- 
ing of stores to the garrisons. Probably the most engross- 
ing duty of the board was the purchase of naval supplies of 
various sorts—salted beef and pork, bread, pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine and tallow, duck, cordage, and spars. 

The appointment of naval officers was vested in the Legis- 
lature, and during its recess in the President. The assent 
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of the President and the Privy Council was necessary to the 
removal of an officer. The question whether the Commis- 
sioners had the right to order the vessels on a cruise, the 
most mnportant administrative act of a naval office, was soon 
raised, and the President and Privy Council unanimously 
decided that this was a function of their own. 

The board at its first meeting organized by electing as 
chairman Edward Blake, one of their members and former 
commissary of stores for the navy department. It also elect- 
ed a clerk, paid at the rate of fourteen thousand pounds cur- 
rency a year. At first a majority constituted a quorum, 
which later became so difficult to secure that two more Com- 
missioners were appointed August 23, 1777, making nine 
members, any three of whom, it was now ordered, should be 
sufficient for business. 

The act of October 8, 1776, establishing the naval board, 
was to continue in effect two years. On October 9, 1778, it 
was revived and continued one year longer, and from thence 
to the end of the Legislature then sitting. As no further 
mention is made of the board in Cooper’s “Statutes at Large 
of South Carolina,” it is highly probable that it came to an 
end in the autumn of 1779. 

By October, 1776, South Carolina’s navy numbered four 
small vessels, the ship Prosper and three schooners (the 
Defense, Comet, and Beaufort). The navy board add- 
ed another vessel and built the Hornet, a brig of fourteen 
guns. These vessels successfully avoided the British men-of- 
war, and on short cruises captured several prizes. In 1777 
the State, encouraged by the success of the Continental frig- 
ate Randolph, which brought into Charleston four rich 
prizes after a cruise of eight days, took into the public serv- 
ice the ship General Moultrie, eighteen guns, and the brigs 
Polly, sixteen guns, and Fair American, fourteen guns. 
Against the judgment of the best military opinion, the Presi- 
dent and Council sent these three vessels and the Notre 

Dame, sixteen guns, of the State fleet, with the Randolph, 
thirty-six guns, all under the command of Capt. Biddle, of 
the Continental navy, on a cruise against three British men- 
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of-war which infested the South Carolina coast. The expe- 
dition was a failure. To the east of the Barbadoes, in an en- 
counter with the British ship Yarmouth, sixty-four guns, 
the Randolph blew up, killing Capt. Ioor, fifty South Caro- 
lina marines, and all others on board, except two or three 
men picked up by the Yarmouth. The rest of the fleet made 
their way home in safety. 

Subsequently a plan for obtaining three frigates from Eu- 
rope was devised, three captains appointed, and Alexander 
Gillon, an influential merchant of Charleston, made commo- 
dore of the proposed fleet. Commodore Gillon went to Eu- 
rope, but succeeded in doing no more than renting, for one- 
fourth of her prizes, a large frigate, equal to a seventy-four 
gun ship, of the Chevalier Luxembourg. This vessel was 
originally the Indien, one of the heaviest single-deck frig- 
ates which had been built up to that time, and had been con- 
structed at Amsterdam under the direction of the American 
Commissioners at Paris. Commodore Gillon engaged two 
hundred and eighty marines and sixty-nine seamen to man 
the frigate, in the pay of South Carolina, and after innumer- 
able difficulties got the vessel cruising in the latter part of 
1781. She captured several prizes, and finally, after assist- 
ing in an expedition against the Bahama Islands in May, 1782, 
turned up at Philadelphia. After refitting she put to sea and 
was immediately captured, not without some reflection upon 
the conduct of Capt. Joiner, her new commander. The ex- 
pense to South Carolina, connected with this vessel, has been 
put as high as five hundred thousand dollars. Naval expe- 
rience came dear in all the States during Revolutionary 
times. 

The initial step in the naval business was taken in North 
Carolina December 21, 1775, when three small cruisers were 
ordered to be built. During 1776-78 her navy numbered 
some four or five vessels, which were, for the most part, half 
manned and poorly equipped, and accomplished little. In 
December, 1777, the State ordered one vessel to be sold and 
two others to be devoted to purposes of trade, one of which 


latter was, in April, 1778, ordered to be disposed of. In 1777 
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some galleys were fitted out at the joint expense of Virginia 
and North Carolina. 

The Provincial Congress of North Carolina, and during its 
recess the Council of Safety, administered naval affairs until 
December 23, 1777, when they devolved under the new con- 
stitution upon the Governor and Council. These bodies were 
chiefly assisted by three standing Boards of Commissioners, 
located at as many seaports: one at Cape Fear, consisting of 
five members; one at Newbern, eight members; and one at 
Edenton, six members. A majority of the membership of 
each board constituted a quorum; a later statute made three 
members sufficient for business in the Newbern Board. Each 
board was directed to purchase, man, arm, and victual a ves- 
sel. At times other Boards of Commissioners were appointed 
for special purposes, such as that of selling a vessel or “in- 
quiring into the state of the galleys at the South Quay.” 

When, in October, 1779, the Continental Congress placed 
ite department of naval administration in the hands of a Board 
of Admiralty, the experiences of Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, with similar boards, were no doubt drawn upon. The 
action of Virginia in May, 1780, in doing away with her many- 
headed executives for single-headed ones was soon followed 
by the Continental Congress with like changes in its admin- 
istrative organs; and to the unfortunate experiences in ex- 
ecutive commissions of both the State and central govern- 
ments may be directly traced the selection of single cabinet 
officers under the constitution. 

The agricultural South, a stranger to the “habit of the 
sea,” without a nursery upon which to draw for seamen, 
such as had New England in its fishing fleet of the Grand 
Banks, bravely attempted to meet the sudden exigency of 
a naval defense. If her success under State auspices was in- 
different, it was common to her sister States to the north- 
ward, and was relieved by the better fortunes of her priva- 
teers, which class of vessels, north as well as south, won many 
laurels during the Revolution. Private enterprise every- 
where drew off the best nautical blood, for these were the 
days when governments were weak and individual initiative 
was strong. C. O. PAULLIN. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


“T ENTERTAIN not a thought which I am not willing should 
be known to the world, and have not ever written a letter 
which I am not willing should be published.” Such were 
the words of Calhoun in March, 1847, to an old friend and 
political adherent. It is a brave utterance after forty years 
of uninterrupted public life, with its necessarily attendant vol- 
ume of correspondence. How well it was warranted by the 
fact the world has at last been placed in a position to judge 
by the publication nearly two years ago of the “Correspond- 
ence of John C. Calhoun.”” The painstaking and discrimina- 
ting editor thus speaks in this connection: “No passages have 
been omitted in order to support or to weaken any par- 
ticular opinions in politics or history, nor has a single word 
been omitted for the supposed benefit of Calhoun’s reputa- 
tion. Indeed, it might be said of him, as of very few public 
men, that he had nothing to fear from the posthumous pub- 
lication of his papers.” 

To convey any adequate conception of the contents of this 
volume, bulky even after much judicious boiling, to those 
who have not time or opportunity for its perusal is no easy 
task. The myriad events of half a crowded century refracted 
through that crystal intellect, though clarified, bewilder by 
their multitude and very brilliancy. It is difficult to decide 
where to begin, and, having begun, not to be at once re- 
moved from the peaceful hills and valleys of domestic life to 
the lofty, storm-swept mountain tops where dwells the states- 
man. 

As to Calhoun’s private life, that nothing is ever said about 
it is the best thing that can be said about it. To quote the 


1 CORRESPONDENCE OF JoHN C. CALHOUN. Edited by J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Ph.D., LL.D. Fourth Annual Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission; Annual Report of the American Historical Association. 
Washington. 1900. 
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editor again: “He [the editor] has therefore included 
enough of the private family letters, without, he hopes, vio- 
lating the sanctities of domestic life, to exhibit Calhoun as a 
human being and a member of a family, to show his constant 
devotion to his wife and her mother, his strong affection for 
his children, his anxious care for their well-being and im- 
provement, his abiding interest in all his kinsmen.” It 
would be hard to add anything to that description, every 
word of which, however, is well considered. ‘Kiss the dear 
children for their grandfather, and tell them I love them;” 
“Kiss the children for their grandfather, and tell them I wish 
to see them much”—such are almost invariably the conclud- 
ing words of his frequent letters to his daughter, Mrs. Clem- 
son. His devotion to his daughter seems to have been partic- 
ularly tender; the mutual understanding perfect—a beautiful 
but all too rare relation for parent and child. Through all the 
long period covered by this correspondence there is not a sug- 
gestion of the slightest interruption of family unity and affec- 
tion. It is a thoroughly representative instance of what has 
always been a point of peculiar pride with every South Caro- 
linian—domestic fidelity and happiness. “No divorce,” says 
South Carolina. Before people marry let them be sure that 
they love one another and that they will continue to do so. 
The wisdom of the ordinance is declared in countless happy 
homes. 

Here is an extract from a letter to Mrs. Clemson March 
7, 1848, just three years before Calhoun’s death: 


You must not suppose that in contending against corruption and interest 
that I am impelled by the hope of success. Had that been the case, I would 
long since have retired from the conflict. Far higher motives impel me: a 
sense of duty; to do our best for our country, and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence. I hold the duties of life to be greater than life itself, and that in 
performing them manfully, even against hope, our labor is not lost, but 
will be productive of good in after times. Indeed, I regard this life very 
much as a struggle against evil, and that to him who acts on proper principle 
the reward is in the struggle more than in victory itself, although that greatly 
enhances it. Sostrong is my faith in this belief, my dear daughter, that no 
appreciation of my efforts, either by the present or after times, is necessary 
to sustain me in struggling to do my duty in resisting wrong, especially 
where our country is concerned, although I put a high value on renown. 
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You will thus see that in struggling against the downward tendency of 
our country it is not because I do not take a just view of human nature, as 
you suppose, but because I am actuated by higher motives than what you 
attribute to me. But enough of this. 


The last letter in the volume (March 10, 1850, three weeks 
before his death), to his son-in-law, Mr. T. G. Clemson, is in- 
teresting in more than one way: 


‘ Since then my health continues to improve, and my strength is 
so far returned that I am able to take my seat in the Senate and a part in 
the discussions of the body. 

I send you a copy of my speech on the great question of the day: My 
friends insisted that I should not undertake to deliver it, as it might over- 
tax my strength. In conformity to their wishes, I wrote it out and had it 
read by a friend, I being present. It has made a decided impression. Since 
then Mr. Webster delivered his views. He took grounds more favorable to 
the South than Mr. Clay, but still far short of a permanent settlement of 
the question. His speech, however, shows a yielding on the part of the 
North, and will do much to discredit Mr. Clay and other Southern Senators 
who have offered less favorable terms of settlement. If he should be sus- 
tained by his constituents and New England generally, it is not improbable 
that he will take still stronger grounds; and that the question may be ad- 
justed or patched up for the present, to break out again in a few years. In- 
deed, it is difficult to see how two peoples so different and hostile can exist 
together in one common Union. ; 

I am happy to say that I think neither my late attack nor the prevailing 
influenza, which I took in my convalescent state and which so much retard- 
ed the restoration of my health, has left any permanent derangement of my 
system. The weather is now becoming mild, which will permit me to take 
exercise in the open air, and which only is required for a full restoration of 
my strength. 

My love to Anna and the children. Kiss the children for their grand- 
father. 


The quiet description of that dramatic scene, which has 
thrilled the soul of every student of American history, is full 
of pathos. That often remarked symptom of consumptives, 
the sanguine expectation of recovery, seems to have been well 
developed in his case. 

Perhaps the personal trait of Mr. Calhoun most often 
mentioned by oral tradition as well as in written accounts is 
his conversational talent and charm; and spoken of almost 
always in the same breath is the lively and generous interest 
he was ever ready to show to young men. There is much 
suggestion in this, and nothing could be better characteris- 
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tic of the man. The alert and open intellect of youth he 
found a fallow field wherein to sow the ripening seeds of wis- 
dom. At all times conscious of the heavy weight of public 
responsibility, it seems as if he felt that these were the sharp- 
est and most effective tools with which to work for the wel- 
fare of the country. The first place in the circle of younger 
friends seems to have been occupied by James H. Hammond, 
aman twenty-five years Calliioun’s junior. Calhoun seems to 
have held him in higher esteem, to have had deeper intellec- 
tual sympathy with him, to have relied more upon him, than 
in the case of any other correspondent. Surrounding the let- 
ters exchanged between these two there is an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding and reliance not observable elsewhere. 
These letters in themselves furnish material for a volume of 
comment. In this place only a few extracts may be offered. 

Calhoun (zt. 50) to Hammond (zt. 25) January 15, 1831: 

Believing that a united effort of the South is hopeless during his [7. e., 
Jackson’s| time, we must next look to the action of our own State, as she is 
the only one that can possibly put herself on her sovereignty. Nothing 
must be omitted to unite and strengthen her, for on her union and firmness 
at this time the liberty of the whole country in no small degree depends. 
To effect this, much will depend on you and the other gentlemen at the head 
of the press in the State. I have marked your course from the beginning , 
and when I say that it has met my full approbation I mean not to use the 
language of unmeaning compliment. 

In a letter in 1836 Calhoun says: “You must write me fully 
and often. Let me have your impressions of all you see and 
hear.” In 1838: 

No one of your talents and capacity for serving the public ought to think 
of retiring, unless compelled by bad health or some other imperious cause. 
It is vain to think of getting clear of politics. However we may desire to 
free ourselves from it, we may be sure that it will not allow the separation 
to take place. If the capable and worthy retire, the designing or worthless 
will take their place. Our destiny (and that of our posterity) is involved in 


our political institutions and the conduct of the government; and if we do 
not attend to them, chains and servitude will be our fate. 


Hammond to Calhoun February 9, 1840: 


My Dear Sir: I have never been at a loss for sound reasons to justify 
your course during the political fluctuations of the last twoyorthree years. 
The various constructions placed upon it by your opponents have not for a 
moment imposed upon me. The only anxiety I have felt was to know pre- 
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cisely what you had done and how far you had gone. When these points 
were correctly ascertained, I have always found you to be where I expect- 
ed and, in my judgment, where you should be. If I had felt any great un- 
easiness from the late rumors, and any fear that you were committing your- 
self to the extent reported, your letter would have afforded me ample relief. 
: You say nothing of your health; I trust it is entirely restored. I 
lost much in not being able to converse freely and at large with you last 
summer, as I wished to do. I wish I could promise myself a visit to Pen- 
dleton this summer; but I fear my business will carry me in a different di- 
rection. In the meantime, an occasional letter denoting the passing changes, 
if not too much trouble to you, would be highly acceptable. 


Again in April of the same year: 


But the consequences by no means stop here. Situated as we now are, 
our State commands the respect and admiration of the whole Union; and 
by her gallant struggle of ’32~’33 [she] has laid the foundation of a renown 
which must go on increasing forever while she adheres to the glorious 
principle for which she fought. 


Another of these young friends whose relation to Cal- 
houn was so picturesque was Francis Wharton, afterwards 
to become illustrious in the world of jurisprudence. 

Calhoun (zt. 61) to Wharton (zt. 23) October 23, 1843: 


My Dear Sir: I am much obliged to you for the number of Hunt’s Mag- 
azine which you were so kind as to send me, and [I] have read the article to 
which you refer with pleasure. I am glad that you are engaged on the sub- 
ject of the commercial legislation of the United States. It is one of deep 
interest and badly understood. Since the termination of the late war with 
Great Britain that great branch of industry has been most harshly treated 
by the government, to use no stronger language. 


Wharton to Calhoun March 8, 1844: 


My Dear Sir: The news of your appointment and confirmation as Secre- 
tary of State has just reached Philadelphia, and I am going to take the lib- 
erty of telling you that the hope and trust of your friends in this section of 
the country is that you should accept the appointment. Independently of 
the conviction that no other than a master mind can adjust the Oregon ne- 
gotiation ; that such a labor requires the whole of that great intellect which 
can be found only in two men of the country, of whom you are one; that 
there is but one man who can unite to such an intellect a character which 
precludes the supposition of fear, favor, and affection, and that that man is 
yourself—independently, I say, of such reasons, I cannot doubt that your 
appearance once more in public life, in a catholic attitude, will awaken in 
the men of the Middle and Northern States the feelings of pride and attach- 
ment with which they looked upon you in 1812 and 1816. The parenthesis 
of nullification,» misunderstood as it is by the great majority at the North, 
will be merged, even in the minds of the most prejudiced, into the whole 
context of your history. Believe me, looking at you once more as the rep- 
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resentative of the Union as a whole will open the old fountains of affection. 
There has been a time when Pennsylvania would have voted for you by 
acclamation; that time may come again. I .may be sanguine; but who 
would not be sanguine when so great a consummation as the restoration of 
the North to the true republican creed has become for the first time for 
twenty years probable? The Secretaryship of War made you the second 
man in the affections of the nation; the Secretaryship of State will make 
you the first. 


Calhoun to J. L. M. Curry (student in Harvard) Septem- 
ber, 1846: 


: I send you a copy of my Memphis report, and hope the view I 
have taken of the important subjects of which it treats will meet your ap- 
proval. 


The veteran Senator hopes the student will “approve” of 
his views! 

It may be of interest in this place to show the estimate by 
Calhoun of some of his illustrious contemporaries. Genuine 
admiration he seems to have entertained for very few. He 
speaks thus of Monroe in a letter to Monroe’s son-in-law, S. 
L. Gouverneur, in 1831: 


I shall ever hold the memory of the deceased in gratitude and reverence. 
It is now almost twenty years since our acquaintance commenced, during a 
considerable portion of which time I had ample opportunity, as Chairman 
of the Committee of Foreign Relations while he was Secretary of State, 
and as Secretary of War under him during seven years of his administra- © 
tion, of forming a correct opinion of his character. Though not brilliant, 
few men were his equals in wisdom, firmness, and devotion to the country. 
He had a wonderful intellectual patience, and could, above all men that I 
ever knew, when called on to decide on an important point, hold the sub- 
ject immovably fixed under his attention till he had mastered it in all of its 
relations. It was mainly to this admirable quality that he owed his highly 
accurate judgment. I have known many much more rapid in reaching the 
conclusion, but very few with a certainty so unerring. 


For Clay his respect seems to have been but slender: 

: Mr. Clay is very impudent, and I expect to have a round with 
him. . . . Mr. Clay made a very long reply ,but in the main very feeble 
and personal. [intend to give him as good as he sent, and so informed him 
on the conclusion of his speech. 

Whereas for that strenuous Senator from the West, T. H. 
Benton, he seems to have entertained feelings dangerously 
close to contempt: 


You see that Benton has openly deserted, and that he pours out 
his venom against me. I am averse to touching him; and if his aim had 
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been against me exclusively, I should not notice him. é But such is not the 
fact. He strikes at the South and its cause through me; and I have con- 
cluded to repel his attack against myself to the extent that it is necessary to 
repel it against the South. His whole speech is a mass of false statements, 
illogical conclusions, and contradictions. I expect to appear in the Messen- 
ger in the number succeeding the next. Neither he nor his cause will gain 
anything by the attack. . . . [June, 1849.] 

J. Q. Adams appears to have been one of the few who drove 
Calhoun to adjectives (epithets were unknown to him). Cal- 
houn writes in 1842 to his daughter: “Congress is progress- 
ing slowly, but very quietly, excepting an occasional out- 
break from that mischievous bad old man, J. Q. Adams.” 
The clear-cut brevity of this characterization is in sharp con- 
trast to the gossipy prolixity of its subject. 

The picturesque but unfortunate breach between Jackson 
and Calhoun is well known to history. Very slight reference 
seems to have been made to it by Calhoun in his correspond- 
ence. in later years he speaks of Jackson with great mild- 
ness, and seems to have viewed him as a strong but ignorant 
man, led astray by the influence of sycophants and pot- 
hunters. 

The following passages may throw some light on the sub- 
ject of how Calhoun regarded the Presidency: 

In November, 1841, to Armistead Burt: 

. . If my friends should think my service will ever be of importance 
at the head of the Executive, now is the time. It has never come before, 
and will pass away forever with the occasion. I have not the least personal 
ambition in reference to the subject; but I do feel a deep interest in a sys- 


tem to the sustaining of which I have devoted thirty years, and on the suc- 
cess of which our safety, liberty, and prosperity depend. 


In December, 1841, to J. H. Hammond: 


. . IfI know myself, I would not accept the office if proffered, apart 
from regard to friends, and duty to the country and the cause for which I 
and my friends have so long contended. I have passed the period when it 
was an object of ambition; but even in my youthful day I ever held it sub- 
ordinate to the principles on which I acted. 


In February, 1844, to J. E. Calhoun, his brother-in-law: 


I have written to the editor of the Mercury to correct the statement that 
my name was withdrawn by myself. I could not do it consistently with 
the position I occupied, which was a passive one (neither to decline nor to 
seek the office). 
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This passage is particularly interesting by reason of its 
likeness to the Saying of William Lowndes, in former years 
the illustrious colleague of Calhoun. It is well known that 
this brace of Carolina statesmen were at one time both men- 
tioned for the Presidency, but that the position of rivals, into 
which they were thus thrown, made not the slightest differ- 
ence in their personal relations, which were extremely cor- 
dial. (Calhoun named one of his sons William Lowndes.) 
The historic remark of Lowndes was that “the Presidency is 
an office neither to be declined nor solicited.” Much de- 
pends, however, on how one happens to look at a thing. 

Again in 1847: 

Even in the ardor of youthful aspiration, when the Presidency was 
an object of desire, I could never bring my mind to yield to a measure or 
course of policy which I thought wrong to obtain that high office; much 
less can I now, when it is no longer to me an object of desire. Had I ar- 
rived at the Presidency by any other way than an upright and fearless dis- 
charge of what I conscientiously believed to be my duty, I would have been 
much more flexible and under the influence of friends; but as it is, when I 
do not agree with any one portion they have been too apt to suppose that I 
had been influenced by those with whom I happen to agree. You made 
this mistake as to my course in 1840. 

One extremely important feature of Calhoun’s life, which 
has been but little noticed before, is brought into higher re- 
lief by the ‘““Correspondence’’—that is, the purpose he had in 
view in writing the “Disquisition on Government,” and its 
sequel, “Discourse on the United States Constitution.” Dr. 
Von Holst, it is true, has characterized this as Calhoun’s 
“political testament,” and the devoted editor of Calhoun’s 
works has given these essays first place in the series of vol- 
umes. Nevertheless, their importance has never been prop- 
erly emphasized. 

The first intimation of the project to be found in the “Cor- 
respondence” is in a letter written March 9, 1844: 


Acting in conformity with this fixed intention, I have appropri- 
ated the rest of my days to my entire satisfaction; and, among other things 
to a task which I am very desirous of executing, and to do which would en- 
gross all the spare time on which, at my period of life, I have a right to 
calculate. No consideration of a personal character could possibly induce 
me to break my arrangement and return to public life. As far as I am 
concerned, mine is closed, to my entire satisfaction. I have done my duty, 
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to the country. I have devoted the prime of my life to its service, and to 
the best of my ability endeavored to promote its interest. I have done so 
because it was my duty, without looking to any reward beyond; and, aside 
from duty, neither government nor people can bestow any reward on me 
which could induce me to return to public life. 


April 12, 1845, to C. J. Ingersoll: 


. . I,on my part, have commenced an inquiry into the elements of 
political science, preliminary to a treatise on the Constitution of the United 
States, but know not whether I shall ever have time to finish it. 


April 28, 1848, to Mrs. Clemson: 


I look, perhaps, with greater solicitude for the unfolding of the 
great events now in progress in Europe, as they afford me an opportunity 
to test the truth or error of the principles which I have laid down in my ele- 
mentary discourse on government. It is as yet in the rough draft, wait- 
ing the completion of the rough draft of the discourse on our system of 
government. I cannot doubt the correctness of the principles I have laid 
down, for they are drawn from facts in the moral world just as certain as 
any in the physical; but I am solicitous to see how far they are subject to 
modification in their practical application to the present condition of the 
civilized world, which is so different in many respects from any that ever 
preceded it. There are powerful, long-established, and widely-extended 
errors now at work, which tend to universal disorder and anarchy through- 
out Christendom; while, on the other hand, there are powerful causes in 
operation to counteract them, and which I trust and believe, in time, will 
overpower them and give a fairer prospect than has ever yet existed to the 
cause of real liberty and civilization. But inthe meantime, it is to be feared, 
there will be great disorders, conflicts, and suffering. 


June 15, 1849: 

I finished yesterday the preliminary work, which treats of the 
elementary principles of the science of government, except reading it over 
and making final corrections, previous to copying and publishing. It takes 
125 pages of large foolscap, closely written for me. I am pretty well satis- 
fied with its execution. It will be nearly throughout new territory, and I 
hope to lay a solid foundation for political science. I have written just as 
I thought, and told the truth without fear, favor, or affection. 


December 31, 1849 (still to Mrs. Clemson): 


The discourse, or disquisition (for I have not yet named it), on 
Government is finished, and is now copying. It is preliminary to the dis- 
course on the Constitution and Government of the United States. That 
is much more voluminous. The rough draft is finished. I propose to de- 
vote my spare time during the session to preparing it also for the press, and 
hope to have it done and copied before Congress adjourns. I do not know 
whether I shall put it to press as soon as finished or not, but I wish to have 
it off my hands and ready for publication whenever I shall judge it advisa- 
ble to publish. I trust, when published, that they will do me no discredit, 
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and that they will do much to explode errors and cast light on the subjects 
of which they treat. . 


The above passages bring out the interesting information 
when the work was projected and with what purpose, and 
how it was put together. It is, in fact, the ripe fruit of half 
2 century’s experience in statecraft and faultless service of 
country. It applies not to one generation, but to all peoples 
and in all ages. It is a word of warning not to the United 
States alone; it is a precious message to mankind. What 
the jury is to personal liberty Calhoun’s “Disquisition” is to 
political liberty. When it is too late, perhaps, mankind will 
hearken to this message. The time is not yet. 

A few remarks may not be out of place to give the resid- 
uum of impression of the general characteristics of Calhoun, 
as left on the mind by a perusal of this volume. One of the 
most striking is his impersonal and abstract way of looking 
at things. The impression is given of a man not in, but 
above, the current of events. Ten, twenty, fifty years his 
eye glances across to inform the reader. of the growth of prin- 
ciples and of the present status of society as flowing out of the 
past and as about to bring forth the future. It is the vision 
of a traveler on the mountain tops. 

Wonderful pervasive sublety of intellect is based upon no 
less remarkable simplicity of character; no tricks, no flaws, 
no ornaments. But most conspicuous of all the qualities of 
the man is truth—yea, truth to the inmost recesses of his soul. 
His mind conceived naught, his lips spake naught, but truth. 
Forty years before all men Calhoun knew and Calhoun spoke 
the truth. It is a fine record. 

Gustavus M. PINCKNEY. 
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THE REV. GEORGE PATTERSON, D.D. 


THE Rev. Dr. Patterson, of Memphis, Tenn., was a charac- 
ter so unique, so individual, so well-known, personally and by 
reputation throughout the Church, that it has seemed to me 
most fitting that this brief sketch of his life, with some 
illustrations of his character and humor, should be put into 
permanent form. So loyal and so fine a nature ought to 
receive more than a passing notice. So true a friend de- 
serves more than a casual tribute. I have not attempted to 
write a life, but to draw a picture. I am quite aware that it is 
very inadequate and imperfect; and yet I trust that it will 
not be unwelcome to the large number of Dr. Patterson’s 
friends. 

George Patterson (Papathakes) was born in Boston, Mass., 
July 13, 1828. His mother was Louisa Miles, the descendant 
of John Myles (or Miles), who came from England about 1636 
and settled in Concord, Mass., and was the progenitor of 
many respectable New England families. His father was 
Petro Papathakes, a Greek, whose father had migrated from 
Athens to the United States about 1816. Petro and Louisa 
were a devoted couple; for when the only child, George, was 
born, Louisa, though a Unitarian, consented to his baptism 
in St. Paul’s Church, Boston; and, four years afterwards, 
Petro yielded to his wife’s influence and had his name 
changed, by act of Congress, from Papathakes to Patterson 
(i. wara-Oaxes, father’s son—Patterson). 

Petro died in 1833, when his son was less than five years 
old, and on his deathbed he requested his wife to have the 
boy brought up in his father’s faith, “But you have no 
church in this country,” she said. “Yes, I have,” said the 
father; “the Church of England’s faith is the same as mine.” 

Dr. Patterson used to tell, with deep and tender admira- 
tion and affection, how his mother conscientiously, though 
a Unitarian herself, brought him up in the Church, and 
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heard him say his catechism every Sunday; and then he would 
add in his whimsical way: “I tell you, of all these earthly 
religions give me the Unitarians.”’ 

We have no record of Dr. Patterson’s early education. 
Dr. Alexander H. Vinton, of St. Paul’s Church, was his 
rector and adviser. It does not appear that he entered Har- 
vard College. In 1851, when he was twenty-three years old, 
he informed his mother that he was determined to take or- 
ders in the Church. She tried hard to dissuade him, both 
because her religion was different from his and because she 
objected to the ministry as a vocation for her son. She went 
so far, finally, as to say that, if he should become a priest 
in the Church, he could not and ought not to marry. Her 
son was firm, however, and declared that he was willing to 
‘take a vow of celibacy, if she thought it necessary to his 
entering the ministry. So he took the vow, and all his life 
remained unmarried. I have heard him say: “I presented 
my mother for confirmation afterwards, and she tried to ab- 
solve me from that vow; but it was too late. I had taken it. 
Vows are not very good things to take; but when you take 
them, you ought to stick to them.” 

In his later life some of his funniest and most character- 
istic sayings had reference to his unmarried state. One lady 
in Memphis, a stranger, who had but recently become a 
member of his parish, was greatly shocked by her rector’s 
ridicule of his wife. “He is a terrible old man,” she said. 
“TI was much impressed with him at first, but when he was 
leaving he said, ‘Well, I have to get home to that horrible 
wife of mine. She makes my life a burden.’ In my opinion,” 
she continued, “any man who speaks of his wife in that way 
ought not to be permitted to be a clergyman.” 

Once in a certain city Dr. Patterson was invited to a 
dinner party of considerable size and, while waiting in the 
drawing room, was besieged by an unmarried woman of un- 
certain age, who wanted to know whether he was a celibate 
from principle and whether he thought really that clergymen 
ought not to be allowed to marry. He managed to escape 
from her; but during the dinner, in a pause in the conversa- 
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tion, the lady suddenly piped up from the opposite end of 
the table and said: “Dr. Patterson, what did you say was the 
reason why you never married? Was it for the Lord’s sake, 
or because you couldn’t help yourself?” Immediately the 
Doctor answered in his inimitable way, “A little of both, 
ma’am. How is it with yourself?” 

At Sewanee, about a year before his death, when he was 
over seventy, a professor met him one morning on the street, 
and asked him how he was. “We-ll, I’m not so peart, you 
know. I’ve heard about another one of my old friends get- 
ting married again. This is the third or fourth wife he’s got. 
It’s simply awful. Nobody’s safe. I don’t feel safe myself.” 
They passed each other, and had gone about thirty yards, 
when the Doctor suddenly turned and called aloud to the 
Professor with great earnestness: ‘“O Professor! Professor! 
Please don’t let any of the ladies know what I said to you 
just now.” 

In March, 1852, young Patterson said good-by to his 
mother in Boston, and went to Plymouth, N. C., as a can- 
didate for holy orders to assist the Rev. A. A. Watson (now 
Bishop of East Carolina) in his parochial school. He 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Ives in Grace Church, Ply- 
mouth, April 9, 1852, and priest by Bishop Atkinson, in 
Holy Trinity Church, Hertford, April 27, 1856. When Dr. 
Watson removed to Newbern in 1858, Mr. Patterson re- 
mained in the neighborhood of Plymouth, having charge of 
the plantation work of Mr. Josiah Collins, and living at 
Lake Scuppernong. He was universally beloved, and the 
negro slaves responded with childlike delight and affection 
to his efforts for their spiritual improvement. 

The associations of this period were the most sacred and 
helpful in his life, he used to say; and he was ever enthusias- 
tically loyal to North Carolina and to the friendships of that 
time. To the day of his death a North Carolina ancestry 
was an all-sufficient recommendation of any man or woman 
to Dr. Patterson’s love and service. He cherished the mem- 
ories of Bishop Ives and Bishop Atkinson, and delighted to 
tell about them. Bishop Ives, especially, exerted a great 
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influence upon him, and he always declared, with tears in 
his eyes, that only mental depression could have induced the 
Bishop to leave the Church. 

When the Civil War broke out Mr. Patterson became chap- 
lain of the Third Regiment of North Carolina State troops, 
and served through the four years with unremitting devotion 
and tenderness, winning the love and confidence of all who 
were brought in contact with him. The close of the war found 
him as post chaplain at the Chimborazo Hospital, in Rich- 
mond. 

Some years ago a gentleman, an old Confederate soldier, 
was visiting Sewanee, and as he walked through the chapel 
yard he saw Dr. Patterson, surrounded, as usual, by a crowd 
of students, telling them stories and lecturing them in his 
quaint and humorous way. “Gracious,” he said, “that must 
be Mr. Patterson. I haven’t seen him for thirty years. I 
wouldn’t take anything for the privilege of speaking to him.” 
“Do you know,” he continued, “I haven’t heard of that 
good man since the day at second Manassas, when I was 
lying wounded, with hundreds of others on the field, and 
the bullets were flying thick as hail, and the chaplain of the 
Third North Carolina, regardless of danger and loaded down 
with canteens, was going here and there cheering us up and 
ministering to us. God bless his heart, how fine and brave 
he was that day!” 

Some of Dr. Patterson’s war stories surpassed anything in 
humor and pathos we ever heard; but his manner was so 
unique, his laughter so absolutely inimitable, and his ex- 
pression so delicious, that it would be impossible to tell them 
as he did. Only those who knew him personally can ap- 
preciate the humor, as he puffed his pipe and said: “You 
see, I was chaplain of the Third North Carolina Regiment. 
Well, did you ever see any of these butternut jeans we used 
to wear during the war? We thought that they were mighty 
good trousers in those days, and I had just one pair. It was 
along in ’63, and clothes were not plentiful, and that pair of 
pants was a treasure to me. Well, our brigade was in camp, 
waiting for orders to march, and I had been preaching to 
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our men and trying to get them into good ways, when one 
morning a young fellow came to me and said that he wanted 
to be baptized. ‘Of course,’ I said, ‘you ought to be bap- 
tized.’ ‘But,’ said he, ‘I want to be immersed in the river.’ 
‘Immersed?’ I said; ‘Why a dipper of water will do as much 
good as a barrel full. It’s not the water that does the good, 
anyhow. It’s only a symbol.’ But the young fellow said 
he had promised his mother to be immersed, and so I just 
had to decide quick. Of course the Church allows immer- 
sion; but there were those pants of mine, and what 
would I do if we had to march that day? So I went to the 
colonel and said: ‘Colonel, there is a boy who wants to be 
baptized—baptized by immersion—and I want to know 
whether we’re going to stay here long enough for my pants 
to get dry.’ The Colonel said: ‘Chaplain, you go ahead and 
baptize him.’ So off I went and had the service down at 
the river, and then I rushed to my tent, undressed, and went 
to bed, while my darky hung up my pants to dry. Do you 
know—Do you know—I hadn’t been lying there ten minutes 
before the orders came to march, and away I had to go with 
those wet butternut jeans? Well, I never see a pair of them 
in a country store that I don’t think of that march and that 
baptism.” 

Sometime in 1886 Dr. Patterson, having taken the rec- 
torship of Grace Church, Memphis, made me a visit at Se- 
wanee. One night he lighted his pipe and began to tell 
about the war. “You know,” he said, “I was chaplain of the 
Third North Carolina Regiment, and we had a fine young 
officer named Brown—Allen Brown. I knew his mother, 
and she said to me: “Mr. Patterson, I want you to look after 
my boy.’ ‘Of course I shall,’ I said. ‘He is a good boy; and 
if anything happens to him, I shall give him the last rites of 
the Church.’ She said she hoped he wouldn’t need my serv- 
ices in that way, but I promised her all the same. 

“Well, we got on nicely—very nicely—for a while, till we 
got to that Gettysburg place. You've heard of that place, 
haven’t you? O, it was a horrible place and we had such a 
hard time! Well, after the second day’s fight at Gettysburg, 
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some of the boys came in and said: ‘Mr. Patterson, your 
boy’s done shot out there. He’s killed; we saw him fall.’ 
‘Who is it,’ I said. ‘Your boy, Allen Brown. He’s dead or 
badly wounded.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I’ve got to go out there 
to find him.’ ‘But you can’t go. They are still fighting 
right across that field, and you'll get killed yourself.’ ‘I can’t 
help it,’ I said; ‘I promised his mother.” And I had prom- 
ised his mother, you see, and I was ebliged to go. So I 
got a lantern and started out. It wasn’t pleasant. I didn’t 
say it was pleasant. But I had promised his mother, and had 
to go. I looked for him some time, and then I found him. 
He had a big hole in his chest, and he was bound to die. And 
I raised him up and said: ‘Allen, my boy, I’m so sorry. I’m 
afraid you can’t get well.” And he said: ‘No, Mr. Patterson, 
it’s all up with me. But you'll tell mother, won’t you, that 
I died doing my duty, with my face to the enemy?’ ‘Indeed 
I will, my boy. But Allen, you’re a good Church boy, and 
I promised your mother to give you the last rites of the 
Church. And, you know I can’t stay out here. I just can’t 
do it. And you are going to die about the turn of the day, 
and they’re not going to bury you. They’ll throw you into 
a ditch without a service. Allen, I tell you what I'll do. I'll 
read the burial service over you right now.’ And he said: 
‘All right, Mr. Patterson.’ So I gave him the lantern to hold, 
and I read the burial service over him, and he answered the 
responses. Now that was remarkable, wasn’t it?” said the 
Doctor. And I agreed that it certainly was. 

A week afterwards Dr. Patterson went to Nashville to 
visit some old North Carolina friends, and as he was walk- 
ing down Union Street one day a tall man passed him, 
looked hard at him, and then turned round and called out: 
“Hello, there!’’ “Hello, yourself,” said the Doctor. “Isn’t 
this Mr. Patterson, of North Carolina?” “Of course it is; 
who else could it be?” “Well, don’t you know me?” “Why, 
how could I know you? I never saw you before in my life.” 
“Well, I’m Allen Brown.” “What? you don’t say! Aret you 
that boy I buried at Gettysburg?” And it was indeed the 
same boy, who had been greatly helped by Dr. Patterson’s 
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care for his wound that night, had been taken to a Federal 
field hospital the next morning, and was nursed back to 
health. Col. Brown is still living near Columbia, Tenn. 
The newspapers gave an account of this extraordinary rec- 
ognition the next day, and said that Dr. Patterson’s laugh 
could be heard two blocks away. It was a tribute to Dr. 
Patterson’s work as chaplain in the army, that in Richmond, 
in 1864, Mrs. Davis, the wife of the President of the Con- 
federacy, embroidered a stole with her own hands and gave it 
to him, and he kept it as one of his treasures to the day of his 
death. 

After the war, Dr. Patterson served again as assistant to 
Dr. Watson for five years, this time in St. James Church, 
Wilmington, N. C., and in 1870 became rector of St. John’s 
Church, Wilmington. Here he might have happily remained 
for the rest of his life, for the people loved him and he was 
devoted to North Carolina; but in 1874 the Bishops on the 
Board of Trustees at Sewanee persuaded him to give up his 
parish and become the financial agent of the University, to 
solicit funds for the endowment. It was a most difficult task, 
and one for which a man of Dr. Patterson’s sensitive and out- 
spoken nature was wholly unfitted. He therefore resigned 
it at the end of the second year, and took work in Texas under 
his dear friend Bishop Gregg. It was during this period that 
he received the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
the University of North Carolina. In 1886 he accepted a 
call to Grace Church, Memphis, Tenn., where he remained 
as rector until his death, December 10, 1901. The work of 
those sixteen years impressed his personality not only upon 
his parish but upon the whole community. He was Deputy 
to the General Convention, and a member of the Standing 
Committee. He was the best-known clergyman in the dio- 
cese, and Church people everywhere regarded it a privilege 
to entertain him. He abounded in sympathy and tenderness, 
and won the hearts of younger men by his inexhaustible kind- 
ness and interest. He was loyal to his Bishop, who repre- 
sented to him the Church; and in all matters of moment he 
was splendid in the outspoken courage of his opinions. 
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As a preacher, Dr. Patterson was very original and rather 
dogmatic. His English style was simple and direct, very 
classical, and sometimes exquisitely eloquent. His pecul- 
iarities of voice and manner, irresistibly engaging, often made 
one lose sight of his clear and beautiful language. Many 
stories are told of his eccentricities in preaching, and of his 
ability to compel the interest of his hearers. In one South- 
ern parish, it is said, he was invited to preach, and, upon in- 
quiry, found that the congregation was composed largely of 
sugar planters, who sent their wives and children to Church 
- and Sunday school, while they themselves went hunting and 
fishing. Membership in this Church was a kind of passport 
to “good society.” So the Doctor took his text from St. 
Luke xii. 20 (about the rich man who would pull down his 
barns and build greater, and would take his ease) and read it 
very deliberately: “But God said unto him, Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee.” Then, throwing his 
spectacles on top of his head and looking earnestly at the 
people, he said: “My brethren, it doesn’t say that this was 
2 bad man nor a vicious man. He was a prosperous and 
popular man. He was a man that we all know very well. 
He was a wealthy planter. He owned a sugar plantation up 
the river, and lived in town, and on Sunday went fishing or 
lounged at the club while his family went to church. He 
patronized the Lord by paying his pew rent, and when he 
knew he would get his name in the paper he would give 
something to charity. People said: ‘What a fine man he is! 
He’s one of our representative citizens! He is such a charm- 
ing gentleman!’ But, my friends, the Lord said, ‘Thou fool!’ 
and I reckon, I RECKON when Almighty God calls a man a 
fool he’s a fool.” 

In his private conversations with people, his ready wit and 
kindly way of saying very plain things made him a power. 
Many men and women have had their lives changed by an 
hour’s conference with Dr. Patterson. He did not fear to 
tell the whole, the unvarnished truth, and, although it cut to 
the quick sometimes, his way of doing it disarmed resent- 
ment. 
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I remember going with him once to ask a prominent busi- 
ness man for charity, and when we entered the private office 
we found the gentleman busy and evidently annoyed at our 
intrusion. He swung himself round in his chair, and very 
petulantly demanded, “Well, well, what can I do for you 
now?’’—and the Doctor replied, with well-simulated meek- 
ness of manner, “Perhaps, sir, the first thing you might do 
would be to show your politeness, and say good morning!” 

I shall never forget his concluding the examination of a 
candidate for priest’s orders by putting his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder, looking him kindly in the eye, and saying: 
“My dear brother, this is not part of the examination, but 
it is something you ought to know. You have done pretty 
weli to-day, pretty well. But you are mistaken about one 
thing. You think that your views and opinions on the- 
ology are much more important than they are. You do not 
know it, but it is a fact. Other people don’t set near as high 
a value on your intellect and learning as you do yourself; and 
you will discover, as you get older, that it is much better 
for other people to find out for themselves how clever you 
are than it is for you to proclaim it.” 

Not long before he died he brought me a letter and said: 
“This is a remarkable letter. It relates to an incident that 
happened to me this summer. I was going off for a vaca- 
tion, and the train stopped at a siding somewhere, and the 
conductor, a great big man, was very much annoyed about 
something. I’ve no doubt that he was provoked, but he 
got angry and began to swear in a way that I never heard 
before. It was marvelous and terrible—the kind of oaths he 
used. I was really shocked, and I could not stand it. So 
I got up and came behind him, put my hand upon his big 
shoulder, and said: ‘My son! My son! Did your mother 
teach you to talk that way? If she did, it’s all right. But 
if she didn’t, I wish you wouldn’t speak of our Heavenly 
Father that way,’ Well, he turned around, and his face 
flushed, and he said: ‘I beg your pardon, father.’ ‘O,’ I said, 
‘you needn’t beg my pardon. Beg your Heavenly Father’s 
pardon.’ ‘Well, I will never do it again.’ ‘O yes, you will. 
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Nobody who does it as well as you do can stop right off. 
But I'll tell you what. Here’s my card. I am Doctor Patter- 
son, of Memphis, and the next time you get provoked and 
feel it coming on you that way, you stop and think of me 
and write me a little note, and that will help you to control 
yourself.’ ” 

“And,” continued the Doctor, “That’s what this letter’s 
about. You see he did remember, and he has written this 
letter to say that he has had another attack, and that he 
is trying to reform.” 

Dr. Patterson was a true child of nature. He loved flow- . 
ers. He loved children. Perhaps it was the old Greek in- 
stinct that made him susceptible to everything beautiful, 
as his heart vibrated with the very joy of living. To him, in 
a peculiar degree, the revelation of Christ was the conse- 
cration of an innate optimism, which instinctively and in- 
tuitively accepted and rejoiced in the Father’s love. No 
man’s ministry in sickness and sorrow was more beautiful 
and helpful, because his sympathy was profound and invol- 
untary, his tenderness was the native unstudied expression 
of a heart that felt very deeply for all the pains and per- 
plexities of men who were his fellow-children in the great 
world and school of God. The simplicity and directness of 
the child, he carried into everything he undertook. Hecould 
not conceal his feeling and his preferences. He would often 
say: “Perhaps I am prejudiced—I believe I am—but I cannot 
help it.” 

Once, in a diocesan convention, a dear friend of his was 
referred to in what seemed to him to be a slighting way 
by a prominent clergyman who had a grievance. Dr. Patter- 
son immediately rose in his place and eulogized his friend 
with great emphasis, expressing his opinion of men who 
spoke disparagingly of those who were not present to de- 
fend themselves. It was a sharp and scathing rebuke, and 
unanswerably effectual. Afterwards the Doctor’s conscience 
troubled him, and he said to me: “Do you think I did wrong 
to say what I did to-day?” “Well, yes, Doctor, it was very 
severe language to use to a brother clergyman in a public 
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debate.” “Then I must apologize.” “I think you ought.” 
Some time afterwards the clergyman came and told me: 
“Dr. Patterson is a very peculiar man. He insulted me in 
the convention; but yesterday he came to my house and was 
shown into the library, where I went to see him. I found 
him standing, and he said: ‘Thank you, sir, but I won’t sit 
down. I have come to say, Mr. , that one of my friends 
tells me that I was wrong in saying to you what I said at the 
convention, and that I ought to apologize. So I came here 
to apologize, and I beg your pardon. But for all that, I want 
you to understand that I think I was right, and that what 
I said is true all the same.’ ” 

The Doctor had one sermon that he preached with special 
fire and earnestness, and that was on the text: “For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle?” (1 Cor. xiv. 8.) His life was a commentary 
on that text. If there ever was a man who tried to be con- 
sistently direct, straightforward, and unmistakable in his 
judgments, it was he. You always knew where to find him. 
He was a loyal and unchanging friend, and he was a simple- 
hearted, outspoken, and fearless opponent. He died, as he 
had lived, calm in his invincible faith, in perfect charity with 
men, but hating sin and the results of sin—believing in God, 
and in God’s love, through Jesus Christ, and therefore ever 
happy, even here, with unshaken confidence in the ultimate 
victory of goodness and of truth. His name is blessed, and 


his works do follow him. Tuomas F. GAILor. 
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THE SOCIAL QUESTION AND THE CHRISTIAN 
ANSWER. 


THERE are all sorts of minor social questions, but there 
is one leading social question in and through which the an- 
swer to most of the others may fairly be sought. That is 
the question of labor and its reward. What are the grounds 
for thinking that the true solution of this problem, could we 
but find it, would do more than anything else can do for 
the solution of other social problems, such as those of de- 
generacy, pauperism, intemperance, and commercial dis- 
honesty, to name only a few of the more important? 

To begin with, labor and its reward is the leading question 
of a social nature because it interests a greater number of peo- 
ple than any other, interests them not merely intellectually, or 
even consciously in all cases, but because it involves their in- 
terests; for most of us, of every trade, profession, or occupa- 
tion, must work and do work. The idle rich and the astute 
tramp, the sick and the disabled, cannot be counted among 
the workers. But the question of labor and its reward con- 
cerns the scientist in his laboratory, the corporation president 
in his office, the minister in his pulpit, and the artist at his 
easel, as truly as it concerns the skilled mechanic or the com- 
mon laborer. Every form of occupation of social utility and 
productive effect, immediate or ultimate, for which men and 
women receive an income is entitled to rank as labor. Just 
here the line is to be drawn between the productive effect 
of one’s activities when one does nothing but eat and drink, 
and play cards and golf, and go to gay functions, and the 
productive effect of occupations that are themselves really 
productive, and do not merely imply consumption of the 
product of the labor of others. I am not laboring when I 
am spending money for my own pleasure and becoming 
something of a personal market for the product of the la- 
bor of others, any more than I am laboring if I burn a house 
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because it will “make work” for the building trades to re- 
build it with the insurance money. 

The demagogue labor orator of course talks at times as 
though all wealth were created by those who labor with 
their muscles; but such talk is simply playing into the hands 
of the idle rich, who thereby gain an excuse for arraying the 
professional, commercial, educational, and brain-organizing 
elements of labor on their side as against the manual laborer. 
The real issue is between the very large laboring class and 
those who do not labor, but live idle lives on the labor of 
others. ‘There is an enormous margin of those who have in- 
terests on both sides of the line between these classes. There 
are very many who are exclusively on the labor side of this 
margin, while on the drone side of the margin there are 
fewer than is generally supposed. The margin, as we have 
called it, would include practically all the busy, scheming 
capitalists whose enormous fortunes excite in the hungry 
workingman the bitter hatred that he too often entertains 
for the sinner instead of the sin. 

Another element of the importance of this large and very 
complicated problem is the incalculably great effect which a 
just reward for all labor would have on these other problems 
of crime, drunkenness, pauperism, and degeneracy of every 
sort. Were the rich employers of labor just to their em- 
ployees, they would not be so often called on for generous 
contributions to hospitals, orphanages, refuges, and other 
charities. Mr. Carnegie’s city of libraries scattered over the 
land would be a village; for while there would doubtless be 
fine large libraries of social origin, they would be the chil- 
dren not of Mr. Carnegie but of the little libraries that the 
masses of working people would have in their homes, in- 
stead of being overgrown and concentrated substitutes for 
them. Again, were every workingman rewarded according 
to his works, his wife and children would not go out to work 
for wages, but would learn how to perform the important 
chemical operations involved in cookery, the scientific tasks 
of house care, and the artistic duties of interior furnishing 
and decoration, in such wise that the home would be more 
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attractive than the saloon or the street, and all its inmates 
better fed, better clothed, better flushed with oxygen, and 
less tempted to intemperance, ill health, or degeneracy in 
any direction. These things are truisms to the laboring 
masses who think, because they feel and know them from the 
inside; “as the spirit of a man knoweth the things of a man,” 
so they know the truth about these pathological conditions ° 
of the body social. But hundreds of our good Christian 
philanthropists go on grinding the face of their labor and 
drawing checks for charities for which they are most un- 
economically creating the material. One would think that 
the proverbs of our childhood had been repealed so far as 
philanthropy was concerned, that cure was better than pre- 
vention, and that a stitch in time wasted nine. 

Those who undertake to speak for labor, even when they 
do not know how much labor they speak for, have good 
grounds for complaining that labor is unjustly exploited, 
and that the real wages of superintendence exacted by those 
who are commonly called capitalists is far in excess of what 
they earn by the actual labor of superintendence. They are, 
in short, challenging the whole fabric of private capitalistic 
profit, and challenging it with open Bibles in their hands, 
but almost with curses for the Church on their lips. They 
point to the lightnings of Isaiah’s and Malachi’s indignation 
against “them that oppress the hireling in his wages” and 
deprive him of the wealth that his labor produces. They 
note keenly that our Lord placed social duties before eccle- 
siastical duties, bidding the man whose brother had aught 
against him to leave his gift before the altar, go and be 
reconciled to his brother, and then come and offer his gift. 
They remember that the members of the infant Church did 
not say that anything they had was their own, but had 
all things common in some very sincere sense; and they find 
usury condemned in both Old and New Testaments, and 
covetousness called idolatry. They interpret the two great 
commandments of the moral law, summing up all earlier 
ones, as implying that the love of my neighbor as myself 
means the developing of my neighbor’s mind, heart, and 
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soul to their all-ness, that he too may love the Most High 
and all ideals that are most high in Him and in His creation. 

They notice that many who are prominent in Church 
affairs (leading laymen, class leaders, prayer meeting leaders, 
Bible class teachers, Sunday school superintendents, vestry- 
men, wardens, trustees, members of sessions, etc.) regard 
labor as a commodity to be dealt in according to the law of 
supply and demand; and that men and women and children 
in a mill or a department store are as truly chattels in their 
eyes as ever black slaves were before the Civil War; with 
this difference, that the black slaves were owned and the 
white slaves are only rented, to be discharged like human 
junk when the machine of flesh and blood loses its wealth- 
producing value. They look back to the patriarchal system 
of slavery, when a man’s servants were a part of his family 
in its larger sense, and regret that this Bible principle of care 
for one’s own should have been repealed because his own 
are employed on his personal property, his machines, rather 
than on his real property, his landed estate. 

They see the State, when it takes away a man’s house and 
-lot in order to run a railroad through it, pay him compensa- 
tory damages, instead of telling him only that he will be 
benefited when the whole community is benefited by the 
railroad, which is one kind of machine. But when the fac- 
tory hand, who has no property but his labor, is deprived of 
the opportunity of laboring because another kind of machine 
has been introduced which enables one man (or perhaps 
one woman, or even one child) to do the work of ten or 
twenty men, there is no compensation paid for his loss of 
employment. -Dollarhood is higher in the eyes of the law 
than manhood, and most of our Christian people seem to 
love to have it so. They tell the disemployed laborer that 
machinery is a great social benefit, and let it go at that. The 
first programme of the disemployed laborer was to smash 
the machine. His second is to organize trades unions to 
do what neither the Church nor the State nor his employer 
is doing for him—to enforce a shortening of the hours of 
labor; to regulate, through apprenticeship ratios, the num- 
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ber of men who are going into one trade rather than another; 
to prevent child labcr and sweat-shop labor; to protect the 
common American rights of free speech, free association, and 
the free use of one’s earnings, even if one chooses to pay 
strike benefits with them, against injunctions; and to insist 
on the rights of trial by jury and of facing one’s accuser un- 
der laws made by a law-making power, instead of imprison- 
ment for contempt of court by a judge who has made himself 
a legislative Pooh-Bah and created a crime, and who, as 
prosecutor of the enjoined defendant, has made himself a ~ 
State’s attorney Pooh-Bah for the trial of the injunction case 
before himself as a Pooh-Bah jury of one. For all this the 
laborer is called an anarchist and a socialist, as though these 
opposites were Siamese twins. His third programme is al- 
ready getting itself formulated. It is the ownership of the 
machine by society instead of by individual capitalists, and 
its administration for the public benefit instead of for private 
gain—that is, State socialism. 

The socialist percentage of the membership of the trades 
unions is growing, and trades-unionism as a whole is growing. 
Political economists are likely to be brought face to face 
with the question whether all the beneficent diversified forms 
of human effort and enterprise are possible without the stim- 
ulus of indefinitely-increasing wealth for the individual. So- 
cialists point to the Smithsonian Institution, the United 
States Geological Survey, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Consular Service, and other public activities, in proof 
that public operation is capable of making ample provision 
for scientific investigation and the organized extension of 
commercial activities to all parts of the world, while the 
Patent Office contains the germ from which can be devel- 
oped a system of due reward for inventive genius, and the 
history of Europe teaches us how the fine arts may be stimu- 
lated under government patronage. 

When a machine throws twenty men out of employment 
while it makes one or two men directly better off than they 
were before—namely, the owner and the operative, provided 
the operative be not paid less for a more mechanical task 
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than his predecessors—the twenty immediate victims are 
quite likely to listen to the invitations of socialism. It comes 
to them in the name of liberty and in the name of Christian- 
ity; for it tells them that there must be universal suffrage in 
the government of industry, or personal property, as well as 
in the government of territory, or real property, if govern- 
ment is to be a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. It argues that, unless industry is democra- 
tized as well as territory, our republican forms of government 
will become forms only; since capital, organized in control 
of the industries of production and transportation for private 
profit, is gaining more and more influence with our political 
or territorial government. In other words, it is claiming 
that socialism is simply whole democracy. 

To the Church, however, labor’s appeal is more definite, 
more ad hominem. It says: “Come, you who bend your 
knees and say ‘Our Father, thy kingdom come on earth, as 
it is in heaven,’ what are you going to do about it? Against 
the old Jesuit priest’s saying that bread and the catechism 
were all that were really necessary, we quote Jesus as saying, 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone;’ as saying, ‘All ye are 
brethren;’ as saying that he came that we might have life, 
and might have it more abundantly. Why do you bow 
your head at his name in the creed, and shake it at the im- 
practicability of his Sermon on the Mount? Why is the 
Church, as M. Guizot says, always on the conservative side, 
always among the early foes of progress? Why do you 
tolerate all this social iniquity, not only without a tremen- 
dously earnest protest, but even receiving dividends, and vir- 
tually granting indulgences, because the laborer in the Lord’s 
vineyard is afraid of the capitalist in the Lord’s pew?” 

The masses are estranged from the Church for this reason 
more than any other. They believe that its trust funds, its 
endowments, its salaries, and its plant are maintained by 
capitalists who regard the existing order of private profit 
as sacred, and labor as belonging to the -brotherhood of 
chattels instead of the brotherhood of men. 

The result of this is not only a growing socialism among 
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the wage workers, but, to a noticeable extent, a materialis- 
tic socialism, which claims to know Karl Marx for its father 
although Marx, while a determinist retrospectively, looked 
for the evolution of mind to the absolute control of matter. 
At any rate, this socialism is largely skeptical of Christianity; 
not that it fails to appreciate Christ himself, for every so- 
cialist bows his head figuratively in reverence here, but be- 
cause of the apparent inability of Christianity to make Chris- 
tian civilization righteous. 

Either socialism is coming in the State, or the Church is 
to make State socialism unnecessary by insisting on truly 
social standards of relationship between the classes of civili- 
zation; insisting that her children shall not be the world’s 
bywords for the accumulation of wealth; that it shall not be 
asked: “Can a man be honestly as rich as yonder professed 
Christian is?” _ 

The Church has in her very constitution the answer of the 
question of socialism. She is set forth as a divine and uni- 
versal society of brethren. Her Master Carpenter taught her 
that neither race nor creed must separate between her Jews 
and the Samaritans who are to them as traitors and infidels; 
her early apostles were tentmakers and fishermen; her char- 
ter is to teach all men to observe all things that Christ com- 
manded, but especially to walk in wisdom toward them that 
are without. This universal society is, unfortunately, a mi- 
nority of the human race; its numbers are even a minority 
of the population of the most civilized countries; and yet if 
Christians stood by one another in the common determi- 
nation to fix a Christian maximum rate of interest and to 
make justice to labor the cardinal article of the platform of 
wealth distribution, such is the Christian opportunity for 
leadership that the rest of the world might follow. For the 
demands of labor, even where extravagant, are profoundly 
ethical in purpose. He is the materialist who is ready to re- 
ceive the bounty of the charitable as a free gift. The truly 
spiritual attitude is that of labor, when it says: “Give me 
‘the good things of life only as I work for them, in and 
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through that which I receive in connection with my work, as 
wages for it.” 

If the unscrupulous and avowedly un-Christian elements 
of capitalism are in the majority, so that competition would 
wipe out the Christian capitalists who made an organized 
combination for social justice, then we see no alternative 
but the enforcement of social justice by that other codrdinate 
branch of the kingdom of God, the State, with Christian 
men squarely facing the question whether they shall vote for 
the socialistic programme or not. KEMPER Bocock. 
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TWO DRAMAS. 


TueE chief literary event of the year in Italy has been 
the publication of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s “Francesca da Rim- 
ini.” Its appearance has been heralded as an epoch in the 
history of letters. In the ingenuity and effrontery of their 
advertising many authors and publishers now bring a blush 
to the cheeks of the venders of Pear’s soap and Sapolio; and 
the preparation for “Francesca” was a masterpiece of the 
art. From the first the public was taken into the confidence 
of the author. It was informed of the prodigious inves- 
tigations that the author was making, of his unexampled 
mastery of the history of the time, of his steeping his soul 
in the very spirit of the age, of his absolute preparation for 
a work that should be worthy of Dante himself. Each 
stage in the writing of the sublime tragedy was carefully 
communicated to us through the timely indiscretion of 
over-enthusiastic friends. It was put upon the stage with 
every accessory and with the great Eleanora Duse—who, 
with most unchristian charity, had forgiven the unpardon- 
able offense of “Il Fuoco,” for which she is reported to 
have justly threatened the writer with death—in the title 
role. Finally it has been brought out by the Milan publish- 
ing house of the Fratelli Treves with such elegance of paper 
and typography that it is a delight to the eyes. 

When it was seen only on the boards, the best critics con- 
fessed their inability to form an opinion of its literary merits. 
So potent was the charm of Signora Duse’s acting that the 
coldest head could not say what part of the qualified success 
that the play met with was due to her consummate art and 
what part to the genius of the author. But now that it has 
come to us in cold print, it must be judged as a literary work, 
and as such it is weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

In the first place, Signor d’Annunzio undertakes to employ 
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the language of Francesca’s time—a time now some six hun- 
dred years agone. That is not the way great literature is 
produced. Great literature is written in the language in 
which the author babbled as a child. To this rule there are 
few exceptions save “Les Trophées” of M. Heredia and the 
“Faérie Queene.”’ To write in an alien tongue or the lan- 
guage of a past age is like dancing on stilts. We may marvel 
at the dexterity of the performer who can dance at all under 
such conditions, but we are seldom called upon to admire the 
ease and grace of his movements. 

Then one is annoyed with the great number of technical 
terms relating to medizval life and warfare. In an elaborate 
archeological novel like Flaubert’s “Salammbo,” where 
there is plenty of opportunity for explanation, such things 
are commendable and informing; but in a drama they are out 
of place. It is like those later stories of Rudyard Kipling’s, 
in which he undertakes to exhaust the terminology of every 
handicraft. Such things may be magnificent, but they are 
not literature. Shakespeare might write about the coasts of 
Bohemia and make the people of Troy talk of Aristotle, and 
still give us great poetry; but it is doubtful whether even 
Shakespeare could have extracted great poetry from the dry 
husks of the antiquary. 

Nor is the piece characterized by any skillful-portrayal or 
development of character, or by passages of remarkable 
poetic or rhetorical merit. Except the young fiend Mala- 
testino, who is vigorously drawn, the personages are little 
better than lay figures. We can well conceive how, if put 
upon the stage by a manager who would spare no expense in 
reproducing the costumes, furniture and armor of the times, 
it might be interesting and instructive—as interesting and 
instructive as a visit to one of the old castles that has been 
refitted in medizval style, of which few intelligent travelers 
fail to inspect one. But all that does not make a real drama. 
It may give us the basis of a splendid pageant and an ani- 
mated picture of the turbulent life of the age; but that is not 
enough. The elder Dumas said that for a great tragedy you 
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need no stage setting save a table and a couple of chairs. 
True dramas deal with the hearts and minds of men and wom- 
en, not with their surroundings and habiliments. 

It cannot be said that there was a crying need for Signor 
d’Annunzio’s drama. Dante had treated the subject in a 
few immortal lines which remain the most perfect gem of 
Italian poetry, and which some claim to be the finest single 
passage in literature. Silvio Pellico had written on the 
theme a noble tragedy in classic style—splendid in its dic- 
tion, lofty and pure and sympathetic in the portrayal of the 
unhappy passion of the guilty pair; a tragedy that cleanses 
the heart and makes us pity the victims of 

Vénus toute entiére 4 sa proie attachée. 

Stephen Phillips, in his “Paolo and Francesca,” has recent- 
ly enriched our language with a play that is full of passages 
of a haunting charm that is truly Elizabethan. Under such 
circumstances there was no demand for a new work upon the 
subject unless the writer had a distinctly novel and merito- 
rious view to present. It must be confessed that Signor 
d’Annunzio’s view is novel, but it is difficult to claim for it any 
great merit. It is brutal and degrading, without the exqui- 
site art that redeems the moral depravity of his earlier writ- 
ings. It arouses no sympathy for the actors. When the 
guilty pair are slain we are not sorry either for them or for the 
husband. We are neither moved nor elevated. The only 
feeling we experience is rather one of languid disgust for the 
whole business. Such a way of presenting a theme may be 
good history, but it is poor literature. 

In the dedicatory poem to Signora Duse and in the con- 
cluding note the author exhibits a self-worship for which 
only “I! Fuoco” could have prepared us, and which makes us 
wonder if he is not at least partially insane. His earlier 
works, particularly “L’Innocente,” “Il Trionfo della Morte,” 
and “Le Vergini delle Rocce,” with that wonderful prose 
that was sweet as music to the ear, promised great things; 
but it was permeated by a morbidness that threatened an 
early decay. We are in hopes that, like Goethe, he would 
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master himself, and grow in strength and beauty as in health. 
But the two disastrous failures of “Il Fuoco” and “Frances- 
ca” point rather to a fear of his following Guy de Maupassant, 
with whose great but unwholesome talent he has much in 
common, into the gulf of insanity. 


In striking contrast with Signor d’Annunzio’s drama is the 
“Monna Vanna” of M. Maeterlinck, which has been the lit- 
erary sensation of the year in Paris. It came almost unher- 
alded. It was presented quietly at the Théatre de l’Oeuvre, 
one of the less noted theaters of the capital. It was printed 
simply and is to_be had for the modest price of two francs. — It 
was left to stand on its own merits, without support from 
any literary claque. Yet it has achieved an immediate suc- 
cess because it deserved it. 

Itisa genuine drama. It deals with thought and emotion, 
not with externals. It presents the true life of man, which 
is the life within. It treats of human hearts, not of clothes 
and armor. It is written in most pellucid French, not 
in the jargon of a past age. As with the “Francesca,” the 
scene is laid in the period of the Renaissance, the theme be- 
ing evidently suggested by the fate of Paolo Vitelli, but M. 
Maeterlinck does not think it necessary to overwhelm us with 
his antiquarian researches. Like Shakespeare, he is probably 
better off for having made very few. But he gives us living 
men and women, who enlist our sympathy from the first and 
whose fortunes we follow with interest to the end. 

We all know M. Maeterlinck as the creator of a new and 
most exquisite dramatic form, thoroughly medizval in its 
super-refined delicacy, its strange actors, more intense, more 
palpitating with emotion than it is given to mere mortals to 
be; and the man or woman who has not succumbed to his 
charm is to be pitied. But all this left us wholly unprepared 
for “Monna Vanna.” Here we have no mystery-haunted 
castle, full of dark dungeons and secret passages leading no 
man knows whither; no beings that seem to have lived on 
the honey-dew and the odor of flowers, thrilling with emo- 
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tions too exquisite, too poignant for human speech. We 
have, instead, genuine men and a most genuine woman of 
most mortal flesh, who talk most reasonably—almost too 
reasonably for the drama. For M. Maeterlinck, in endeav- 
oring to escape his old super-imaginative manner, has per- 
haps gone too far the other way, and become too reasoning, 
too logical for full dramatic effect. But he proves himself 
much broader than had been believed, and he has produced 
a drama which it is a pleasure to read; a drama which has 
vital movement, intelligent development, and a literary form 
that is ever pleasing. G. B. Rose. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. * 


Party affiliation and political conviction do not neces- 
sarily involve the bitterness of prejudice, or any serious play 
of the emotions, and in offering a few suggestions on the 
subject for discussion—to wit, “The Future of the Demo- 
cratic party”—I shall not consciously speak as a partisan. 

In forecasting the possible future of a party the first 
thought that occurs is the thought of the uses and purposes 
of parties in general, and then the thought as to what the 
particular party in question has stood for or represented; 
in other words, its reason for existence. I think it may be 
safely assumed that all the tendencies of the world’s last cen- 
tury, and the manifest and steady trend of all changes and 
reforms in matters of government, show, beyond controver- 
sy, that Democracy, in the present acceptation of the term, 
considered as a representative republic or a free govern- 
ment, is nearest the ideal of what a human form of govern- 
ment should be and should strive to become. It also may 
be assumed, I think, without risk of denial, that, in such a 
form of government, parties are not only valuable and de- 
sirable, but are really indispensable and necessary, as part of 
the working machinery. And further, it may be stated as 
true, that* parties, being necessary parts of the machinery, 
then any party or parties, having a distinct and sufficient 
reason for being, having essential or valuable basic principles 
_ to conserve or policies to develop and sustain, certainly has, 
or ought to have, a future, at least so long as such reasons 
for its being exist. 

It is unnecessary to say that right and wrong, good and 


*It was originally the plan of the editor to have four short, pertinent 
contributions on this subject from representatives of four different States. 
In presenting the two papers that follow, the editor believes their suggest- 
iveness and interest sufficiently rewarding. 
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bad elements, truth and error, may be found and will be in 
all parties. They are very human and exceedingly fallible, 
just as men are, for they represent the sum total of the indi- 
vidual members composing them, who take their failings 
along with them into their party life. So parties cannot be 
lovely at any time, nor can they be wise at all times. Truth 
and error are much more intimately and insidiously compli- 
cated in the domain of persons than in that of things. Phys- 
ical or natural science can demand much more easily abso- 
lute exactness and abstract truth than can be possible to ex- 
pect from political science, or rather moral science, which in- 
cludes it. In the one, physical science, the structure of as- 
certained truth comes more especially from observation of 
facts; in political science, in the main, it silently grows out of 
the friction of interests and the conflict of opinions. In these 
conflicts of opinion, argumentative comparisons, practical 
tests of opposing ideas and theories, and resultant experience 
of the outcome, the value of party action is gauged and ap- 
pears. 

The science of government is most difficult and intricate. 
It is as much as or more than any other science, not only of 
what is, but what ought to be and may be made to be. It has, 
as its absolute and only basic foundation, the human consti- 
tution, or social organization, which is a very varying thing 
in its continuing development. Administrative checks, con- 
stitutional and legislative, serve to balance the working of 
systems; but parties, in their rise and fall, their revolutions 
and adjustments, are the trial balance of the social fabric it- 
self. So the best form of government for any particular peo- 
ple is bound to have regard for the requirements and needs 
of that people’s social organism, the stage of humanity in ° 
which they are. Ironclad forms do not fit everywhere. The 
individual units of the social organism in a free government 
seek to represent these needs and requirements; that is to 
say, the public welfare, by means of and through their ag- 
gregate force, which is the party. 

It is not useful to enlarge on the necessity of party disci- 
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pline and organization, for without these there can be no suc- 
cessful accomplishment. An army of officers without soldiers 
can gain no battle. This by no means, however, demands 
autocracy. In very rare and isolated instances one man may 
absorb and dominate, but this is rather accidental and very 
transitory. The rule is a very good one that no man is big- 
ger than his party. In the multitude of counselors, in poli- 
tics at least, there is by no means always wisdom, but still 
many heads as a rule are better than one, and evolve some 
wisdom; and the best and acutest intellect gives better re- 
sults. from attrition with others and subjection to shaping 
limitation and many-sided criticism. Sharp corners are 
rubbed off and rough edges smoothed by much contact. 
Conference, cooperation, organization, discipline, are need- 
ful things. 

Greatness is a very relative thing. The great man in his 
party is, generally speaking, the man who can do the most 
things with the most men. Cheap greatness this may seem, 
but it is that which brings results. So we must not under- 
rate “Boss” Platt, “Boss” Quay, or “Boss” Hanna. Croker 
was a party man of some size once, and Kelly before him. 

We must not deny our debts to great political reformers 
and theorists. It is very sad, however, to say these debts are 
generally left to be paid by posterity. They get no bouquets 
in their lifetime, but we put flowers on their graves. The 
trouble is that the great reformers are generally great in 
“spots.” The social organization is very much mixed and 
wonderfully complex. Its “best elements” frequently lack 
the common sense of the great unwashed. In truth, the 
common people have at last great loads of common sense. 
Of course they go wrong often; terribly wrong at times; so 
do individuals, all of us, best element and all. For myself, I 
have always believed that the Great Person who gave being 
to all persons and all things never intended the great prob- 
lems and questions which intimately affect the immediate en- 
vironment of interests of the persons He made to be too | 
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judgment of the mass is wiser and better, as a rule, than that 
_ of one man ora class of men. A legislature of lawyers would 
not make the best body or system of laws. A legislature of 
bankers would ruin the financial prosperity or happiness of 
any country. Lawyers and bankers should have their hear- 
ing, of course, and be represented. The legislature of a 
country should represent its best average. 

Practically and generally party action represents the aver- 
age mass, and must needs do so to accomplish results. Good 
men indeed should be the advisers and leaders; and, in truth, 
if the good men would only do their duty, and try, the cases 
would be rare accidents when they would fail. The good 
men, however, must mix an average knowledge of human 
nature with their speculative philosophy, and keep their 
scholastic theories in reasonable approximation to the com- 
mon sense of their time (with emphasis on the adjective 
“common”). If they insist on being so good as to have no 
followers, of course they cannot carry an election. Great ab- 
stract truths, great moral ideas, great principles are forces. 
They represent force, not motion. Just as the great forces of 
the universe would be nil without the personality behind 
them, so our moral forces, our principles, must be put in mo- 
tion by men. One man may give the momentum, but he 
needs a party of men to accomplish results. 

Ne citizen should habitually sneer at party. Of course 
he can bea party all by himself, and a “queer party” he would 
be. I do not mean to advocate a mere blind party obedience, 
but I do mean to impress the absolute necessity of party or- 
ganization and mutual surrender in order to accomplish re- 
sults. 

Individualism is a grand thing, but, too exclusively culti- 
vated, it effloresces at the top and goes to seed. The Demo- 
cratic party in solemn forecast of its future needs to give this 
consideration, and will doubtless doso. It has too many lead- 
ers going to seed. It has not only a reason for being, but it 
has many reasons. Its work is by no means finished and its 
destiny accomplished. Nor do I mean that only one of the 
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parties has work to do. We are not dealing with the future 
of the Republican party, or I might find plenty of future be- 
fore it also, and I hope a useful one; but for the present it is 
sufficient to say that it is at least needed to help keep the 
other party straight. 

As to party leaders, one is expected now to mention Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Bryan. There are elements of greatness 
in both certainly. Both are acknowledged to be men of hon- 
est conviction as well as great ability, and (I speak respect- 
fully, not offensively) both are confessedly men of intense 
self-appreciation. They mean no offense by it, but it is a 
part of the grain of the men. Mr. Cleveland, in his leader- 
ship, rode his party to the devil; Mr. Bryan, in his, into the 
deep sea. In the supreme self-appreciation of the former 
the total of Democracy’s potentials seemed to have reached 
a final evolution and apotheosis in himself; and as to the 
other, after four years of accorded leadership, he was over- 
come (I think in unconscious honesty) by the fancy that he 
carried the destiny of the party in his hat. I do not attack 
the integrity of purpose or detract from the honesty of ei- 
ther. Yet if President Cleveland had learned some of the po- 
litical lessons so well understood by President McKinley, he 
would perhaps have been a greater man than the latter. Mr. 
Bryan was in equal need of such tuition. It is, however, a 
personal injustice to Mr. Bryan, and equally so to his follow- 
ers, to throw upon him the responsibility of party action in 
1896, and thus blame him for party defeat. He became the 
leader in 1896 simply because he gave voice and expression 
to what a mass of men already felt. He was their representa- 
tive man, and that due should be accorded him, and the 
Democratic party as such should share with him all responsi- 
bility for failure in 1896. There has been very much of sharp 
criticism and wholesale abuse heaped on the platform of 1896. 
There is no time to discuss the merits of that here. I will © 
only say that, in my opinion, there is no need for any Demo- 
crat to apologize for it. There is a pronounced savor of the 
virtue of the Pharisee in the attack made on the Party posi- 
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tion as to bimetallism, as well as much rhetorical rot in re- 
gard to what was called an assault on the judiciary as to gov- 
ernment by injunction. But in 1900 Mr. Bryan was some- 
thing more than a representative. He had become the lead- 
er and guide, and was responsible as such. He and others did 
not realize one of the very A, B, C’s of politics in a govern- 
ment like ours—that great issues, tocommand a present inter- 
est and support, must be immediate and pressing. The money 
issue by change of conditions had lost much of its urgency. 
The other issue, called “Imperialism,” instead of being 
formed at Kansas City to direct, shape, and control a situ- 
ation or condition, seemed, on the contrary, to have been 
shaped to fight the situation itself, and failed crushingly. 

But leaving men aside (for there are millions of them to 
deal with, for that matter), it needs but a very little thought 
given to the history of the last century of this country and a 
glance at the present to realize there is a future to the 
Democratic party ready for its grasp. It has stood for 
something in the past, and the need so to stand is no less in 
the future. 

In considering the science of government in all the world’s 
history two ideas have been prominent, and the names Cen- 
tralization and Individualism are as good as any other to 
couple with them. I do not mean to stretch either of the two 
parties now existing on the Procrustean bed of an idea, for 
parties are fickle and inconsistent things, and their lines and 
positions vary more or less (with emphasis on the “more); 
still, in the main, the Democratic party in all its history has 
stood for individualism, and its opponents for centralization. 
There is good in both the ideas. The good in the one, cen- 
tralization, lies in the direction of more rapid development 
or progress, with some tendency to tyranny; in the other on 
lines of safety and conservatism, with care for liberty. The 
Roman civilization to some extent typifies the one; the north 
of Europe produced the other. In the one the strong hand 
of officialdom, the swaddling garments of paternalism, trade 
nurseries, trusts, and commercialism, shop politics, favorit- 
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ism, class legislation, and corporate power find their best de- 
velopment; in the other local self-government, free trade, 
equality of opportunity, the fullest freedom for the individ- 
ual, and independent personal development find their health- 
iest atmosphere. 

Even in such a subject-matter as one now before the coun- 
try—to wit, the expansion of territory—taking the whole 
history of the country in that regard, and stating in a sort of 
abstract way party states of mind, I do not think I overdraw 
very much if I were to say that, while the Democratic atti- 
tude might be caricatured by individualizing the party as 
jingos and filibusters—with something of the sentimental, 
truly, in regard to giving liberty with the Old Flag and the 
Constitution), yet with the same freedom of caricature the 
other attitude would be that of business development and 
corporate exploitation in a most practical way with a brand- 
new flag and a very live appropriation. The one at least, 
however, would spring from the impulse of the soldier and 
the individual, while the other represents the instinct of the 
trader and the syndicate. 

Knowing well the very great varieties of opinion existent 
in the same party and the wide differences in personal char- 
acter and individual aims, of course I fully grant that the 
above statement of respective party attitude does not fit in 
either case as to the entire individual membership. Far from 
it, yet in the main it is true to say that the history and the 
trend, the general average bias, and characteristics of the 
two parties may be fairly connected as I have done with the 
two ideas referred to. 

At present the Democrats seem not to realize that mere 
negations are not living policies; criticism constructs noth- 
ing; ill humor is never a moral teacher and does not even 
reach to satire; and rhetorical word-play is not party princi- 
ple. There has been very much of word-play of late. Out of 
a certain respect for dignities, I dislike to say it myself, but 
if some one else should say that the obstinate sticking in the 
bark of things by many leading Democrats when they dis- 
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cuss the existing situation as to new territory is close akin 
to absolute stupidity, and on the other hand the position of 
the majority of the Republicans has the atmospheric smell of 
the seventh hell of the Turk where the hypocrites lie and 
keep on lying, I should not complain of him. 

It is the most abominable injustice and the boldest hypoc- 
risy to make the professions we are making as to our con- 
duct and intentions, not only in the matter of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, but also as to Cuba (which is our de- 
pendency at last, notwithstanding the liberty clothes in 
which we have dressed her), I say, to make these professions 
and then act as we are doing in our business relations with 
them. So also, on the other side, it seems to me that the elo- 
quent word-play indulged in by the Democrats, when they 
stick in the bark of Washington’s Farewell Address and the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights is most 
amazingly absurd. He that sticketh in the bark not only 
never reaches the sap, but is never able to get rid of the moss 
on his back. To discuss this, however, would take up entire- 
ly too much time, though quite pertinent to the subject. 

It is perfectly certain, however, that in a government like 
ours we must have parties. The party with a future must 
have something to work for that is worth working for. The 
Democratic party has had its reasons for existence in the 
past, and these reasons are as vital and pressing now as they 
ever were. It has its proper work to do, and it will live, and 
sooner or later take proper hold of its work if only because it 
must. ALBERT T. McNEAL. 


II. 


The future of the Democratic party, that party being, as 
it is, in the opposition, must depend largely on the course of 
the Republican party, and here it must be noted that just at 
this time the opposition is weak not alone in the United 
States. The government has rarely been stronger in time of 
peace than it is to-day in England, France, and Germany. 
In a statement of the cause of this phenomenon perhaps we 
need not say that the spirit of Greed or of Commercialism is 
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any more potent to-day than at any former period—Lord 
Coke complains of its dominance in his time, and Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone in his—but certainly commercial competi- 
tion has never been so keen,. the struggle to obtain a com- 
manding position in the markets of the world has never been 
so fierce. Heretofore the question of markets has interested 
the man in trade; now the nation is interested in it, and the 
physician, the lawyer, the clergyman—the man on the street 
—reads with a certain amount of pride of the efforts of the 
captains of industry to capture the world’s trade. 

To succeed in this competition requires that economic and 
political conditions at home be tranquil, that the status quo 
be maintained; there must be no danger of free silver, no 
tinkering with the tariff, no abandonment of gold mines, nor 
the loss of prestige that accompanies an unsuccessful war; no 
giving way to the forces of socialism or agrarianism, no yield- 
ing to the disintegration of empire. Now, the opposition 
stands for one or more of these things; it stands for a dis- 
turbance of present conditions, and no disturbance is wanted. 
Hence it is, without regards to definite issues, that the oppo- 
sition is in a peculiarly difficult position at the present time. 

Now let us see how it stands in the United States on par- 
ticular issues—and here, it is so difficult to say what particu- 
lar issues are Democratic as to satisfy the Democracy of all 
who call themselves Democrats, we will state some of the is- 
sues separately, and see how, on each of them, the opposition 
stands as regarded from the view point of Commercialism or 
market-getting. 

In the first place we will consider the so-called “Bryan 
Democrat,” who “believes in free silver.” He would, if his 
party were successful in getting into power, change the basis 
of the currency; plainly, if the opposition at this time is in a 
difficult position merely because it represents change, and 
commercialism abhors change, then an opposition that de- 
mands such a change is in a hopeless position. 

Next consider what is called the “Cleveland Democrat.” 
He would not tamper with the currency, but he would revise 
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the tariff; and that, from the point of view we are now con- 
sidering, would upset the conditions of trade second only to 
a change of currency, and such an opposition would be as bit- 
terly fought. I am not discussing the good or the evil effects 
in the end of either of these questions; I merely wish to point 
out that the policy of trade-winning which is so potential a 
factor in the national life at the present time must for the 
present demand as the price of success the stability at home 
of conditions that vitally affect trade. If my analysis is so 
far correct, then two things are established: First, that at 
present, when our eyes are turned not on internal conditions 
but principally to foreign lands, when the paramount idea of 
the nation is the winning of markets, economic conditions 
must be stable at home, and any opposition, since opposi- 
tion spells change, is at a disadvantage. Secondly, that when 
the opposition stands primarily for changes that vitally af- 
fect trade, such as a change in the currency or in the tariff, it 
is at a still greater disadvantage. The conclusion seems to fol- 
low that, unless the paramount question should change or the 
demands of the opposition should change, such opposition 
has no future except as an opposition to keep the dominant 
party from becoming too radical. 

But there is another issue, one on which Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Cleveland agree, and which therefore need not be distin- 
guished by hyphenation with the names of either of those 
gentlemen, but may be taken to embody Democratic doc- 
trine pure and simple. I mean Anti-Imperialism, and this too 
must be considered from the point of view of commercialism. 
But to win foreign markets, one of the most approved meth- 
ods is to annex the foreign market and make it domestic. It 
is thus we are winning trade in Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, and may in the near future in Cuba. So here again 
the opposition stands in the way of commercial progress as 
seen from the market-getting point of view, and hence is 
trebly damned. : 

It would appear, then, that the present is a particularly dis- 
couraging time for any opposition, but at any and all times 
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there are at least two things necessary in any opposition 
party if it ever expects to do more than merely obstruct. 
First, unity in the party itself; and, second, organization. 
Of course the second of these is dependent on the first; but, as 
the converse is not necessarily true, they may be consid- 
ered separately. As to the first, nothing could be more dis- 
couraging to the Democrat, or so cheering to his political 
enemy, than the lack of unity in the party. For the last two 
campaigns it has seemed hopelessly divided, and to-day a 
large number of men are doubtful whether those of their 
neighbors who call themselves Democrats are really Demo- 
crats or Republicans, and some are not quite sure with which 
party they themselves belong. Some call themselves Demo- 
crats, but vote for the party nominee under protest; some 
call themselves Democrats, but refuse to vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate; while still others call themselves Demo- 
crats, and vote for the nominee of the Republican party. 
Nor when thus in doubt the Democrat turns to the leaders 
of the party, does he find any light. Mr. Bryan would have 
the party stand or fall with free silver. Mr. Cleveland scouts 
Mr. Bryan’s doctrine as Populistic; Mr. Bryan retorts by de- 
claring that Mr. Cleveland disrupted the party by substitu- 
ting plutocracy for Democracy. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Bryan agree that protection is a purely Republican doctrine; 
the Democratic Junior Senator from South Carolina and the 
Democratic representatives from certain sugar-producing 
districts are in favor of a protective tariff. Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. Bryan, and others who stand high in the counsels of the 
party, agree in denouncing Expansion, and yet some who call 
themselves Bryan Democrats, and more who call themselves 
Cleveland Democrats, indorse Expansion. Truly the house is 
dividedagainst itself. Before 1861 the predecessor of thepres- 
ent Democratic party for many years represented a definite 
idea and a definite policy, but the doctrine of State Rights 
was killed in the struggle that followed, and has been most 
effectually, if more silently, buried by the subsequent gradual 
encroachments of the power of the Federal government. But 
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since 1861 there has been no very vital position on which it 
could plant itself, and it has had to grasp a few scanty victo- 
ries due rather to dissatisfaction with the Republican party 
at the time than to any inherent strength in itself. 

With the close of the Spanish war and the looming up of 
the question of Imperialism or Expansion, or Benevolent As- 
similation, as it is variously termed by its enemies, its friends, 
or its apologists, there would seem to have arisen such an- 
other vital issue as that of the distribution of power between 
the States and the Federal government; an issue involving as 
it did and does a complete change of national ideal and en- 
deavor, and raising the most momentous questions that have 
presented themselves in our history since the adoption of our 
constitution; an issue that would have been free from such 
sectional bias as the tariff involves, a broad question for 
broad minds; an issue involving, not the question of the right 
to tax foreign sugar, but the right to buy sovereignty over 
foreign peoples—not, the right of Congress to tax certain 
commodities for the benefit of certain enterprises, but the 
right to govern and make laws for alien peoples without their 
consent—not the question whether silver or gold or silver 
and gold is the best standard of value for the United States, 
but whether Republican institutions are forwarded by the in- 
auguration of a colonial policy. The Republican party 
brought this issue—not the issue of war, but the issue of Ex- 
pansion—before the people, and adopted it as their policy; 
and the leaders of the Democratic party, from Mr. Cleveland 
to Mr. Bryan, and even such Republicans as Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Hoar, denounced it, and it would seem that at last there 
was a great issue on which the party could unite. But it 
came at a peculiar juncture; the spirit of Commercialism al- 
ready mentioned, and the spirit of Missions had been lately 
awakened, and here was an opportunity to extend markets 
and Christianity; and the selfish interests of the one and the 
unselfish interests of the other cemented an alliance between 
these two not unique to history; and the Democrat imbued 
with either, who had formerly looked upon Mr. Cleveland as 
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the prophet of Democracy, said to him, “Prophesy me no 
prophecies,” and the Bryan Democrat in like case discovered 
the clay in the feet of his idol. I am making no criticism in 
this, but it must be counted in reckoning the forces of dis- 
union in the party. 

As to the lack of organization, it has probably resulted 
largely from disunion; but even when better united, the party 
has lacked the perfect machinery that has helped so often to 
bring victory to the Republican party. The completeness 
of organization, the ability to whip in recalcitrant members 
or to pull their teeth, has never been so perfect in the na- 
tional Democratic party. We see the effect of this organiza- 
tion in Tammany Hall, and Tammany Hall wins frequently 
when it should lose, but the business of an organization— 
qua organization—is to win; but while we see this perfect or- 
ganization locally in the Democratic party, it appears in the 
national workings of the Republican party. We see it in the 
Platt machine, but we see it also in Congress. Mr. Reed, 
high in the councils of the party, and second in power only 
to the President, cannot gulp down the “buying of Filipinos 
at two dollars a head” as he expressed it, but he does not 
threaten to wreck the party, he quietly retires from his high 
position. Mr. Hoar, though a benevolent gentleman, can- 
not assimilate, benevolently or otherwise, but he is not read 
out of the party or called names by his confréres. A Repub- 
lican ex-President, Mr. Harrison, wrote and spoke eloquent- 
ly against Expansion; but it is not recorded of him, I believe, 
that he voted for Mr. Bryan. But Mr. Bryan disagrees with 
a portion of his party, and that portion quickly dubs him 
Populist; Mr. Cleveland dares to differ, and he is a Plutocrat. 
Mr. McLaurin calls himself a Democrat, is called a Re- 
publican by his colleagues, and is forced out of the party. 

It may be that this lack of organization, of inability to 
reconcile differences within the party, to persuade or whip 
a man into line and to abstain from alienating him entirely, is 
due to the lack of unity, or to the need of a central control- 
ling doctrine, or to lack of faith of the Democrat in his party, 
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or it may be the result of the doctrine that once was the 
strength of the party—the doctrine of local self-government 
. —but the fact remains that it does exist and makes for fail- 
ure in the future of the party. Another factor in the situ- 
ation, and one that makes success in the future more difficult, 
is the failure of the party in the past. The disruption of the 
party while in power under Mr. Cleveland and the financial 
panic and consequent distress under which the country suf- 
fered during that period, wherever the responsibility may 
lie (and the general public is not discriminating in placing 
responsibility when it suffers), has led many to doubt if the 
Democratic party is capable of steering the Ship of State, 
and, while this feeling may not have found lodgment in the 
minds of many Democrats, there can be little doubt but that 
it has affected the recruiting strength of the party in its 
proselytizing work. 

I have tried to present what seem to me to be the princi- 
pal causes of the failure of the Democratic party in the past 
and present. He would be a bold prophet who would pre- 
dict its future, and a consideration of the growing power and 
organization of labor, the enormous growth of manufactures 
in the South, the rapid changing of economic conditions, a 
possible revulsion from a colonial policy, afford possibilities 
from which the party, disorganized as it is, might snatch a 
victory; but that such victory should be more than a tempo- 
rary one will require an elimination of the forces making for 
failure already set forth. WIL.iAM E. MIKELL. 
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TEN YEARS OF THE SEWANEE REVIEW: A 
RETROSPECT. 


WirTH the present number the SEWANEE REVIEW closes 
its tenth volume and celebrates its tenth anniversary. It is, 
therefore, with some interest that it recalls the circumstances 
of its founding, the history of the undertaking, and the kind- 
liness and favor it has met with in entering upon and consist- 
ently following, with no endowment but faith and work and 
reliance upon the good will of its contributors, a course which 
has demanded no little courage and conviction. 

The inception and founding and success of the SEWANEE 
REVIEw are due chiefly to two men: William P. Trent and B. 
Lawton Wiggins. The one possessed the rare insight and 
sound judgment of the true man of letters; the other brought 
sympathetic appreciation, fine tact, and splendid business 
sense to bear upon engineering the undertaking. Prof. 
Trent’s cordial recognition of his fellow-worker may be seen 
from the following words taken from a letter which I am 
permitted to quote: “I want it in the first place distinctly 
understood that the REVIEW owes as much to Wiggins as 
it does to me or any one else. Without his sympathy at the 
beginning, it would never have been started, and without his 
faith in it and me, and his financial backing, it would have 
stopped in a short time. There were several financial crises 
in which he came to the rescue. Of course neither he nor 
myself were thinking primarily of anything but the good of 
the University, and so, although things often dragged, we 
kept them going.” 

Dr. Wiggins is a South Carolinian, and graduated from 
Sewanee in 1882, remaining at his alma mater as an instruct- 
or. Upon Prof. Caskie Harrison’s resigning the chair of 
Greek to go to Brooklyn, the choice of a successor fell upon 
Mr. Wiggins as his former teacher’s aptest pupil. Mean- 
while he had been spending his winter vacations at the Johns 
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Hopkins University under Prof. Gildersleeve, and later at 
Oxford, England. 

A characteristic result of the new professor’s succession to 
the chair was the enthusiastic representation of the “Frogs” 
of Aristophanes, “Oedipus the King” and “Antigone” of 
Sophocles, and the “‘Alcestis” of Euripides in successive years 
by the Sewanee students. Also Prof. Giidersleeve was in- 
vited and spent three summers lecturing at Sewanee. At the 
time Mr. Wiggins was one of the youngest professors of 
Greek in the country, and when in 1893 his administrative 
abilities were recognized, and he was made, as Vice Chan- 
cellor, the managing head of the University, he was one 
of the youngest as well as most sympathetic and successful 
of college presidents. 

Prof. Trent is a Virginian, and graduated from the 
University of Virginia in 1884. After a graduate course at 
the Johns Hopkins University under the late Prof. Herbert 
B. Adams, he came to Sewanee in 1888, as Professor of Eng- 
lish and History, the two departments being at first united. 
In 1890-91 he was engaged upon the “Life of William Gil- 
more Simms” in the American Men of Letters Series, which 
appeared early in 1892. It was in connection with the work 
upon this volume that he had occasion to study closely the 
character of the Reviews in the Southern States in former 
times as compared with the opportunities then existing. 
Further, the unformed nature of much of the comment upon 
the Simms volume after this appeared impressed upon him 
the need of a Review more specifically devoted to literary 
criticism and encouraging directly literary study and cul- 
ture. 

As the sense of the usefulness of such a publication, under 
favorable conditions, grew upon him, he broached the sub- 
jéct to his colleague, Prof. Wiggins, in walks together, and 
finally a meeting was arranged for at Mr. Wiggins’s study 
(the well-known hospitable retreat at the present pro-cancel- 
lareate residence), and the plan took definite shape. Again, 
in Prof. Trent’s words: “My recollection is that my work on 
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the ‘Life of Simms’ brought me in contact with the South- 
ern Quarterly, and other old Southern Reviews, and the crit- 
icism my book received emphasized the fact that the South 
not only needed a literary organ but was less fortunate in 
that respect than it had been before the war. | also felt that 
current magazines throughout the whole country did little 
to supply the kind of literature that the English quarterlies 
gave England, and I saw no reason why the economic and 
political quarterlies then being published by our universities 
could not be paralleled in the field of literature. Besides, 
and this is quite important, The University of the South Mag- 
azine* a year or two before had been quite successful in a 
literary way, but hardly as a students’ organ; for the rank and 
file of the students did not write for it, while some of the 
professors and alumni did. This last fact and the fact that 
with a little better management that Magazine could have 
been kept going, encouraged me to hope for success. I 
talked long with Wiggins, Gailor, and Wells, who encour- 
aged the project heartily. Then we had meetings in Wig- 
gins’s study, and got the cooperation of Dr. Blane and oth- 
ers. In some way, I forget just how, Dr. Hodgson, who had 
resigned his Vice Chancellorship, and [was] Dean of the 
Theological Department, made known his willingness to as- 
sume all financial risks for a year, on condition of being made 
managing editor.” The question as to meeting the expenses 
of an untried venture naturally coming up, Dr. Hodgson, 
who had learned of the plans, expressed his willingness to 
shoulder the financial responsibility for the first year, and so 
the work at once went forward. The managing editor looked 
after the advertising, keeping the books, etc., while Prof. 
Trent attended to all literary work and assumed the editorial 


*This Magazine was not the usual students’ periodical, butja rather am- 
bitious undertaking, representing the specific interests of the University, 
and cultivating generally a literary spirit. One of its articles was an Ad- 
dress before the University, by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and the Mag- 
azine was generally contributed to and supported by the Faculty and the 
Alumni. It extended though only one volume, nine numbers from April 
to December, 1890, and forms bound a bulky tome of more than 600 pages. 
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responsibility. Again I quote Prof. Trent: “I got out the 
first number by hook or crook, writing two articles and sev- 
eral reviews. Wells helped greatly. I took trips to Nash- 
ville to see the printers, and in November, 1892, we appeared. 
We had a warm greeting from all quarters. Almost the only 
unfavorable notice had a most amusing side to it.” 

The first number comprised seven Leading Articles filling 
ninety-six pages, twenty-five additional pages of Reviews 
of eight different works, and seven pages of Minor Notices 
or notes on ten additional books and works. Thus the form 
of one hundred and twenty-eight large octavo pages and the 
general distribution into ‘Leading Articles,” “Reviews,” and 
“Notes,” which is the present form, was essentially charac- 
teristic of the first number. The names of neither writers nor 
editor appeared; only the cover bore the name of the “Rev. 
Telfair Hodgson, D.D., LL.D., Managing Editor.” The 
leading off article in this first number was on “The Novels 
of Thomas Hardy,” and was from Prof. Trent’s pen. 
The other six were: II. “Theodore of Canterbury” [B. W. 
Wells]; III. “Modern Spanish Fiction” [B. W. Wells]; 
IV. “Early Piracy and Colonial Commerce” [Shirley Car- 
ter Hughson]; V. “The Education of Memory” [Francis 
A. Shoup]; VI. “Our Mission in China” [S. C. Partridge]; 
VII. “The Old South (a review of Thomas Nelson Page’s 
‘The Old South’)” [W. P. Trent]. At first it was intended 
that the articles should be unsigned, after the fashion of the 
British quarterlies; but after the first number it was deemed 
advisable to sign leading articles and frequently enough the 
reviews. 

Otherwise, the general design and ideals held in view from 
the first have been firmly maintained. On the cover of the 
first number the first paragraph of the prospectus read: “This 
REvieEw has been established under the auspices of the Facul- 
ty of the University of the South, at Sewanee, Tennessee. It 
will be devoted to such topics of general Theology, Philoso- 
phy, History and Literature as require fuller treatment than 
they usually receive in the popular magazines, and less tech- 
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nical treatment than they receive in specialist publications. 
In other words, the Review will conform more nearly to 
the type of the English reviews than is usual with American 
periodicals.”” This stood unchanged through the first six 
volumes. Beginning with the number for January, 1899, 
the second sentence in the above was simplified to: “It will 
be devoted to reviews of leading books and to papers on such 
topics of general literature as require fuller treatment,” etc. 
There has thus never been any distinct change of policy, al- 
though from time to time minor changes have been empha- 
sized. 

At the close of the first year, in 1893, everything having 
gone well, Mr. Wiggins, who had given Trent full sympathy 
and counsel and help from the first mention of the project, 
assumed the business responsibility, which he has retained 
through the nine succeeding years, and Trent continued 
Literary Editor as before. The cover now announced that it 
was “Edited by William P. Trent.” Further, the printing 
was transferred from Nashville, and for the next four years 
was done at “The University Press, Sewanee.”” At the same 
time the shorter “Reviews” and brief “Notices” or “Notes” 
were dropped, and for three years all one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight pages of each issue were filled with leading articles 
alone. The cover was at first a somewhat duller brownish 
color, but with the fourth volume it assumed its brighter, 
more orange, hue, which it has since retained as distinctive. 
Upon the completion of Volume IV. (ending August, 1896), 
the dates of issue, which had been hitherto November, Feb- 
ruary, May, and August, were changed to January, April, 
July, and October, as more convenient with reference to the 
University vacation. The first number of Volume V., there- 
fore, did not appear until January, 1897. Also the “Reviews” 
and “Notes” were again added, as in the first volume, and 
these have ever since been retained. After four years of sin- 
gle editorial duties, with this January, 1897, number Prof. 
Trent joined with himself, as “Associate Editor,” his col- 
league and brother-in-law, Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. (Har- 
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vard), Professor of Modern Languages, who had been assid- 
uously helpful with the Review from the beginning. In Jan- 


uary, 1898, the sub-title of the Review, “A Quarterly Jour- 


nal,” wasextended to “A Quarterly Journal of Literary Stud- 
ies.” Also the printing was conveyed back to Nashville, and 
from that time to the present has been admirably cared for by 
the Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Another year (January, 1899) and the slight change 
in the prospectus given above was made. After an official 
service of two years and a half with the Review, Dr. Wells 
resigned his professorship to go to New York and become 
Associate Editor of The Churchman; consequently, beginning 
with July, 1899, Prof. Trent’s name once more appeared alone 
on the cover as Editor. With the same number the sub-title 
was shortened to the one word “Quarterly,” as it now stands, 
and with this number (July, 1899) Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., of New York, lent their name to the Review. A little 
more than another year (after the number for July, 1900) 
Prof. Trent himself was called from Sewanee to a pro- 
fessorship of English Literature in Columbia University, 
New York. Hereupon, the present editor was called to 
Sewanee both to fill Prof. Trent’s chair of English and 
to conduct the Review, Prof. Burr James Ramage, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins), of the Law Department, who has been a 
constant contributor from the first volume, becoming asso- 
ciated with him. 

The above gives the external history of the Review. In 
respect to its contents and contributors more may be said. 
Prof. Trent has outlined in his letter what he conceives 
to have been the primary influence of the Review: “I had 
less difficulty in getting contributions than I expected— 
sometimes I got too many from one person—but on the 
whole I managed to use what I got, and I can now hardly re- 
call a case in which anything disagreeable happened. 

The Review did not become quite as much a Southern or- 
gan as I had hoped. But it did well all the same. 
Gailor, Wiggins, Blanc, and Shoup, and Fearnley, and later 
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Guerry, of the faculty, wrote for me; and Wells and Ramage 
were stand-bys, besides Bain, MacKellar, and others. Miss 
Elliott helped much. Of my outside friends, Guthrie and 
Patteson [and Charles H. Ross] in the South stood by me 
finely. Articles were frequently received from all parts of 
the country as far as Nebraska. Forster Smith and especially 
G. B. Rose, of Little Rock, were ‘valued contributors.’ The 
most hearty Northern support came from [Brander] Mat- 
thews and [Theodore] Roosevelt. Theyneverceased to praise 
and encourage. Roosevelt wrote an article, and on more than 
one occasion praised the REVIEW in public. Matthews did 
likewise, and was constantly suggesting articles and writers. 
The Dial was always particularly nice to us.” “My belief is 
that both and were helped by it (the REvIEw), 
that ’s literary career was really made by it, and that it 
helped and others considerably. I am sure that it made 
both the University and myself very much better known.” 
“You will also see from the gradual diminution of my work 
how the number of contributors increased. I made it a rule 
not to use the REVIEW as my organ.” 

An examination of the General Index accompanying this 
number is rewarding. It is the record of ten years’ work and 
interests. It will be found that the subjects have been di- 
vided under the several heads of Art, Current Economical 
and Political Questions, Education, History and Biography, 
Literature, Music, Philosophy, Science, and Theology. 
Looking over these and counting only “Leading Articles,” 
and omitting for the moment the shorter “Reviews” and 
“Notes,” one will see that Literature in the total of its several 
subdivisions greatly predominates, there being more than two 
hundred subjects variously distributed: General Literature, 
8; Greek Literature, 12; Latin, 8; Sanskrit, 1; Semitic, 2; 
English Bible as Literature, 4; Prose, 29 (English, 21; Amer- 
ican, 8); Poetry, 60 (English, 38; American, 22); English 
and American Drama, 14; Fiction, 23; (English, 18; American, 
5); French Literature, 33; Italian, 7; Spanish, 3; German, 12; 
Scandinavian, 7; Russian, 3; Hungarian, 1. The codrdi- 
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nate branches of History and Biography make naturally 
a strong second, with 82 subjects: American History, 38; 
American Biography, 28; Church History and Biography, 
10; and English History and Biography, 6. Related to these 
are 40 subjects on Current Questions, averaging one for each 
number. Topics on Education come next in importance, 
numbering 17. These four are the important divisions which 
have been most treated. The five minor heads, however, are 
none the less interesting: Philosophy, 12; Theology, 11; Art, 
8; Music, 3; and Science, 2. It will be observed that a few 
articles are counted twice as coming fairly under two sev- 
eral heads; but this circumstance brings out all the more 
clearly the true proportion. A very significant indication 
is the enthusiasm for poetry as the crown and glory of lit- 
erature that has persisted steadily through all ten volumes. 
Enthusiasms have been created and enthusiasms have found 
expression; and if these have not always been final, at least 
they have led forward into the realms of the spirit. 

It is obviously impossible to reproduce in this connection 
the names of all contributors. And yet, as it has been the set- 
tled policy from the beginning to let the worth of each ar- 
ticle speak for itself, irrespective of degrees and titles and 
positions attached to any name, and inasmuch as beyond the 
mere name all indications of further identity have been stu- 
diously omitted, it may be of positive service to readers to 
give a general summary, which, however, does not aim at 


_absolute completeness. While the REVIEW was primarily 


intended to cultivate the spirit of letters in the immediate 
Southern States, yet it is evident that in its growth a publica- 
tion of this character could in no wise be confined to one 
locality. There can be nothing sectional and partisan in the 
true sphere of thought and letters, and it has resulted, of 
necessity, that it has been the province of the REvIEw to 
represent phases of thought and culture, a passion for litera- 
ture and life, not only throughout the Southern States, but 
in all parts of our country, and even in farther reaches where 
our English language is spoken and our English literature is 
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read. Indeed, it must be emphasized that the sympathetic 
interest and hearty support the REview has received in many 
distant and unexpected quarters has always been a source of 
the liveliest gratification and inspiration. 

To indicate the many sources and wide sphere from which 
the contributions have come, as contributors to the REviIEw, 
away from Sewanee for the first eight years the following 
may be mentioned: Mr. Jefferson B. Fletcher, of Harvard 
University; Lewis G. Janes, Director of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Conferences of Comparative Religions; Prof. Edward 
G. Bourne, of Yale; Profs. William A. Dunning, Thomas R. 
Price, Brander Matthews, as well as William P. Trent, of 
Columbia University; Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, 
now President of the United States; Prof. William Cranston 
Lawton, of Adelphi College; Profs. Frank F. Abbott and 
Oscar L. Triggs, of the University of Chicago; Mr. William 
Morton Payne, of the Chicago Dial; Mr. Herman Justi, for- 
merly of Nashville, now with the Illinois Coal Operators, 
Chicago; Prof. Charles Forster Smith, formerly of Vander- 
bilt University, now of the University of Wisconsin; the late 
Rev. J. J. Elmendorf, D.D., of Racine College, Wisconsin; 
Prof. Richard E. Burton, late of the University of Minnesota; 
the late Bishop William Stevens Perry, of lowa; Mr. Albert 
Watkins, of Nebraska; Dr. Joakim Reinhard, formerly of 
Purdue University, Indiana; Prof. Lancelot M. Harris, for- 
merly of the University of Indiana, now of Charleston Col- 
lege, South Carolina; Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, of Ottawa, 
Canada; Eleanor A. Towle, of England; the Rt. Rev. S. C. 
Partridge, Bishop of Kioto, Japan; the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis 
Parks, of New York; the Rev. Willis H. Hazard, Ph.D. 
(Harvard), of New York; the Rev. George D. Sparks, of 
Long Island; Fred Henry Cox, of the New York bar; Mr. 
Sidney L. Whitcomb, author of the “Chronological Outlines 
of American Literature;’”’ Messrs. R. A. Ashworth, H. H. 
Herdman, Jr., and H. M. Johnstone, formerly of Columbia 
University; Dr. Glen L. Swigget, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, of Baltimore; Mr. Charles 
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J. Goodwin, formerly of the Johns Hopkins University; Col- 
yer Meriwether, Editor of the Publications of the Southern 
History Association; Prof. James A. Harrison, formerly of 
Washington and Lee University, now of the University of 
Virginia; Prof. Charles W. Kent, of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Leo Loeb, of the Universities of Virginia and 
West Virginia; Prof. Edwin W. Fay, formerly of Washington 
and Lee, now of the University of Texas; Prof. Edwin W. 
Bowen, of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia; the Hon. S. 
S. P. Patteson, of Richmond, Virginia; Prof. John S. Bassett, 
of Trinity College, North Carolina, and Editor of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly; Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, formerly of the 
Louisiana State University and now of the University of 
North Carolina; former President Henry E. Shepherd, of 
Charleston College, South Carolina; Prof. D. D. Wallace, of 
Wofford College, South Carolina; Mr. B. Wofford Wait, for- 
merly of Wofford College, South Carolina; Prof. Charles W. 
Turner, of the University of Tennessee; the late Prof. Charles 
H. Ross and Prof. George Petrie, of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; Messrs. W. P. G. Harding, L. W. Payne, Jr., and 
Henry C. Tompkins, of Alabama; Kate H. Morrisette, Com- 
mittee Woman on Traveling Libraries in Alabama; Judge 
William Wirt Howe, of New Orleans; Mr. Henry D. Gray, of 
the University of Texas; and Mr. G. B. Rose, of Little Rock. 

The larger number of contributors has naturally been from 
among university and college men; and if the REvIEw has 
thus been an “organ of academic opinion,” it has made the 
effort to be such in the highest and best sense—seeking to 
observe in the absence of prejudice and to judge with the 
philosophic temper. 

That the Review and the Sewanee faculty have been mu- 
tually helpful will be perceived at once. Besides Profs. Trent 
and Wells and Ramage, already spoken of as particularly 
active, there may be further named as cooperative in the 
first eight volumes: the Rev. Francis A. Shoup, D.D., of the 
Chair of Philosophy; the Rev. William P. Du Bose, S.T.D., 
Dean of the Theological Department; the Rt. Rev. Thom- 
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as F. Gailor, S.T.D., former Chaplain to the University, 
and now Bishop of Tennessee; the Rev. William A. Guerry, 
the present Chaplain; the Rev. A. A. Benton, D.D., and the 
late Rev. Greenough White, of the Theological Depart- 
ment; Dr. H. W. Blanc, former Dean of the Medical Depart- 
ment; B. L. Wiggins, LL.D., of the Chair of Greek, now Vice 
Chancellor; Dr. William B. Hall, of the Medical Department; 
Dr. Samuel M. Barton, of the Chair of Mathematics; the Rev. 
-R. H. Starr, D.D., of the Theological Department; Dr. W. 
Lloyd Bevan, former associate editor of The Churchman, 
and now of the Chair of History; Mr. John Fearnley, 
now of St. Mary’s School, Burlington, N. J.; Mr. William 
Norman Guthrie, now of Cincinnati; Mr. Winfield P. Woolf, 
Instructor in German, now of Atlanta, Ga.; Charles W. Bain, 
now Professor in the South Carolina College, and William 
H. MacKellar, two former Headmasters of the Sewanee 
Grammar School; and George C. Edwards, former English 
Master in the Grammar School; besides T. L. Krebs, some- 
time Organist of, and Ellwood Wilson, Sr., sometime Secre- 
tary for, the University. Of these it is interesting to note that 
Messrs. Wiggins, Guerry, Hall, Fearnley, Guthrie, Bain, Mac- 
Kellar, Edwards, and Woolf were graduates of the University. 
Also other contributors who were graduates or former stu- 
dents were the Rev. Shirley Carter Hughson; the Rev. Hud- 
son Stuck, Dean of the Dallas Cathedral; Mr. George F. 
Milton, editor of the Knoxville Sentinel; and Mr. James 
Walter Young, of Tennessee. One or two others must be 
added to this list as identified with Sewanee by residence: 
Maj. George R. Fairbanks, the historian of Florida, and sole . 
surviving member of the original Board of Trust of the Uni- 
versity, and Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, the novelist. 
Undoubtedly the Review has called forth some of the best 
efforts of these writers. It has thus not only affected and 
influenced the careers of men like the former editors—Prof. 
Trent, of Columbia University, and Dr. Wells, of The Church- 
man—but also a man like Mr. William Norman Guthrie, who 
has just this summer been lecturing on literature at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, and an editor like Mr. George F. Milton, 
who has made a riper journal of the paper under his control. 
Many others have spoken cordially of what the REVIEW 
has been to them in their development and in their work. 

Not a few articles have formed the basis of larger works, 
or have been incorporated in word or in effect in volumes 
later published by the authors. Those that readily occur to 
the mind are Prof. Trent’s “John Milton: A Study of His 
Life and Works” (Macmillan, 1899), “The Authority of Criti- 
cism and Other Essays” (Scribner’s, 1899), “War and Civ- 
ilization” (Crowell, 1901), and “History of American Litera- 
ture” (Appleton, 1902); Dr. Wells’s “Modern German Lit- 
erature” (Little, Brown & Co., 1895 and 1go1), “Modern 
French Literature” (Roberts Bros., 1896), and “A Century 
of French Fiction” (Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898); and Mr. 
Guthrie’s “Modern Poet Prophets: Essays Critical and In- 
terpretative” (Robert Clarke, 1897). There are also to be 
added Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s “Essays” (Putnam’s, 1897), 
containing the essay on “National Life and Character” and 
Mr. G. B. Rose’s “Renaissance Masters” (Putnam’s, 1898), 
including “The Art of the Italian Renaissance.” Special 
reprints and reproductions of articles in pamphlet form have 
been too numerous to mention. 

In the last two years and a quarter not only have the 
former contributors remained most kindly disposed and loyal 
to the REvIEw, but many new names have been added to the 
list. Indeed, it has been one of the distinctive features that 
every number has had from two to six new names in addition 
- to most cordial support from the old. Among these new 
names are: the Hon. Boyd Winchester, of Kentucky; Dr. 
James A. Quarles, of Washington and Lee University; Con- 
gressman Francis R. Lassiter, of Virginia; Prof. Charles A. 
Keffer, of the University of Tennessee; Dr. George F. Mel- 
len, of Knoxville, formerly of the University of Tennessee; 
Prof. Frederick W. Moore, of Vanderbilt University; Prof. 
Willis H. Bocock, of the University of Georgia; Prof. Frazer 
Hood, formerly of Mississippi, now of Hanover College, 
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Indiana; Messrs. Clayton M. Hamilton, Israel Davidson, H. 
W. Thayer, and Louis F. Snow, of Columbia University; 
Prof. C. C. Ferrell, of the University of Mississippi; Mr. Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, of Charleston College, South Carolina; Mr. 
George H. Derry, of the Milwaukee bar; Gen. G. P. Thruston, 
of Nashville; the Rev. Kemper Bocock, formerly of Virginia, 
now of Philadelphia; Prof. A. B. Cooke, of Wofford College, 
South Carolina; Prof. Richard E. Fast, of West Virginia 
University; Mr. R. L. Bower, of Cincinnati; Prof. H. A. 
Vance, of the University of Nashville; Prof. J. D. Bruce, for- 
merly of Bryn Mawr College, and now of the University of 
Tennessee; Miss E. M. Buckingham, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; Mr. J. Albert Shepherd, of the Miller School, Virginia; 
Miss Marie Whiting, of Virginia; Mr. Paul Elmer More, for- 
merly of Bryn Mawr College, and now literary editor of the 
New York Independent; Mr. C. O: Paullin, of the University 
of Chicago; Mr. G. M. Pinckney, of the Charleston (S. C.) 
bar; and Prof. William E. Mikell, formerly of South Carolina, 
and now of the University of Pennsylvania. Further among 
Sewanee residents are Mrs. E. H. Shoup and one who, by 
identifying himself so closely with Sewanee life, could really 
be called a resident—Mr. T. C. De Leon, formerly of the 
Mobile Register. Finally, from recent accessions to the facul- 
ty: Albert T. McNeal, Dean of the Law Department; Eugene 
H. Babbitt, William S. Bishop, Arthur R. Gray, and Arthur 
H. Noll. 

Necessarily some feature or special utterance has at times 
been adversely criticised, but discriminating criticism the Rr- 
viIEw has always welcomed. During the entire period of ten 
years the REvrew has been accorded uniform courtesy from 
the press of the country and has been most generously and 
cordially received. It is, of course, impossible to give a full 
list of the journals which have commented, many repeatedly, 
upon the REvrEew’s work, but several are taken: the New 
Orleans Picayune, the Mobile Register, the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, the Memphis Commercial-A ppeal and Memphis Scim- 
itar, the Nashville American and Nashville Banner, the Chatta- 
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nooga Times, the Knoxville Sentinel and Knoxville Journal 
and Tribune, the Atlanta Constitution and Atlanta Jour- 
nal, the Savannah News, the Florida Times-Union, the 
Charleston News and Courier, the South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, the Charlotte Observer, the Rich- 
mond Dispatch, the Richmond Times, The Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography; the Louisville Courier-Journal, the 
Washington Post, the Washington Public Opinion, the Pub- 
lications of the Southern History Association, the Baltimore 
Sun, the Baltimore American, the Baltimore Manufacturers’ 
Record and the Southern Farm Magazine, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the Philadelphia Church Standard, the New York 
Evening Post, the Saturday Review of the New York Times, 
the New York Independent, the New York Churchman, 
the New York Critic, the New York Review of Reviews, 
the American Historical Review, the Hartford Courant, 
the Springfield Republican, the Boston Herald, the Chi- 
cago Dial, the Milwaukee Living Church, the London Globe, 
the London St. James’ Gazette, the Anglia Beiblatt (of Ger- 
many), the Annual Literary Index, and others. 

It has not been without courage that the REviEw has 
sought to be a serious critical and literary journal. It was 
believed that there was need for it, and it has come to belong 
not to Sewanee alone but to the whole country. Other pe- 
riodicals, and excellent ones, had other aims primarily and 
those of literary study secondarily. The Review has stood 
for the culture of the literary spirit first, and all else was of 
second importance. And this has determined the nature of 
its contents. It did not stand for mere documents and data 
as such—even though the present article is largely of that 
nature—and it has had more than once to decline publishing 
these, however valuable. The literary spirit has dominated 
its conduct, though this has been interpreted, as seen, in the 
broadest sense, as including biography, history, and current 
questions when regarded not as a means for partisanship 
but as an opportunity for reflection and thought. Even a 
metaphysical discussion or a theological or other subject has. 
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been admitted when it has been instinct with the culture 
spirit. The broad human interest has been the test, wheth- 
er always successfully applied or not. Many of the articles 
admitted have been of value to the specialist, but they were 
also possessed of some degree of literary feeling. Sometimes, 
too, merely to arouse interest anew in a subject was felt to 
be a legitimate work. The new attempted was not a dis- 
covery of new facts, but a fresh enthusiasm, a particular ap- 
preciation or point of view, or a spirited and discerning re- 
statement. 

This has not always been understood. In taking something 
from the older ideals of English traditions and adapting 
this to our own life, the SEWANEE REVIEW has not regarded 
itself as reactionary but as conserving and nourishing 
ideals that were in some danger of being lost sight of—ideals 
of a wider and riper culture even for the specialist. Ten 
years ago there was no Review standing for quite this thing; 
yet there were Americans even then who felt the need 
of something of a return to the more English ideals in cul- 
ture and letters. Whether with limited resources and scope 
the REviEw has been able to achieve all it would or not, it 
has at least acted with full intelligence of what it was doing 
and with consciousness of the real significance of its purpose. 
And in the ten years the ideals have come largely its way, 
ideals both of the individual and the race. Aims of educa- 
tion in our American colleges and universities have swung 
round very discernibly in the direction the REvrEw has taken, 
and not away from it, and the last word has by no means 
been spoken in the evolution. The study of language and the 
laws of thought and the results of science are leading to the 
cultivation of something higher—and that higher, if it can 
be attained and rightly understood, is literature and a lit- 
erary product. Fashions may change, but the things of the 
spirit—a true culture based upon a proper correlation of let- 
ters, thought, and life—cannot change. 

Finally, the REviEw has given liberty to think and to 
write. One of the great lessons that has had to be learned 
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has been the right to think clearly and correctly, and then 
say honestly what was thought. This, then, is the signifi- 
cance of the addition on the cover, that “the editor is not 
responsible for the opinions of contributors.” The editor 
does not and cannot of necessity hold all the various opinions 
éxpressed; yet these opinions may have both value and in- 
terest. The Review believes it has helped foster independ- 
ence, has strengthened reflection and thoughtfulness, and 
has offered a mouthpiece to many who might else have found 
no encouragement and opportunity for their message. And 
to-day, looking back over the years that are gone and look- 
ing forward to those that may come, in its passion for the 
things of the spirit and of life and of truth, the REvIEw be- 
lieves that it has served a purpose and justified its existence, 
and that the work has been and still is worth the doing. 
Joun BELL HENNEMAN. 


| 
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REVIEWS. 


RELIGION WITHIN THE BOUNDS OF STRICT PSYCHOLOGY. 


THe VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS ExPERIENCE: A Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion, Delivered at Edinburgh 
in 1901-02. By William James, LL.D., etc. Longmans, Green & Cé. 
London and New York. 


Tuat this latest work of Prof. James, of Harvard, is a bril- 
liant and suggestive treatment of the subject with which 
it deals goes without saying. Dr. James is spoken of in a 
recent English editorial review of this book as “the great 


_ American psychologist,” and of his worthiness of this title 


there can probably be little question, based as it is upon 
several scientific treatises of international repute. 

Naturally, it is the subjective side of religion with which 
Prof. James, as a psychologist, deals; it is not with 
churches or creeds that he has immediately to do, but with 
the inner aspect of religion—with religious experience con- 
sidered as a psychological phenomenon, pure and simple. 
As Kant entitled one of his latest works “Religion within 
the Bounds of Reason Only” (“Die Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vernunft’’), so Prof. James might have 
given to these lectures of his the title, “Religion within the 
Bounds of Strict Psychology.” Such a title would show at 
once the value of these studies and their necessary limita- 
tions. They do throw a considerable light upon religious 
experience considered on its psychological and, as we may 
say, pathological side; but it can hardly be claimed for this 
book that it is a contribution to the objective content of 
religious thought, either Christian or other. Indeed, the 
author himself would be in all probability the last to make 
any such claim for it. Of any objective or positive content 
of religious truth, when Prof. James has finished with his anal- 
ysis, in fact very little remains. 

We have to turn to the closing lecture, entitled “Con- 
clusions,” to find what Prof. James considers to be the 
positive intellectual content of religion. It amounts to this 
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(pp. 507, 508): “While it is true that the warring gods and 
formulas of the various religions do indeed cancel each other, 
there is a certain uniform deliverance in which religions 
all appear to meet. It consists of two parts: (1) An uneasi- 
ness; and (2) its solution. 1. The uneasiness, reduced to its 
simplest terms, is a sense that there is something wrong 
about us as we naturally stand. 2. The solution is a sense 
that we are saved from the wrongness by making proper 
connection with the higher powers.” Then follows a de- 
scription of the deliverance, and so one is led to inquire 
concerning the reality of the higher power. The author’s 
hypotheses are two: 1. The subconscious (or subliminal) self 
as intermediating between nature and the higher region. 
2. The higher region, which Prof. James calls “God.” 
This expression “God,” as used by the author, in reality 
means simply that which is ‘‘more’’ than the individual; 
that power or powers (Prof. James prefers the pluralistic 
hypothesis) which is “coterminous and continuous” with the 
higher part of the soul, which is ‘‘ uperative in the universe 
outside of” the individual, and which the latter can “keep in 
working touch with, and in a fashion get on board of and 
save himself, when all his lower being has gone to pieces in 
the wreck.” He holds that the higher region, or “God,” 
produces real effects in nature; but what these effects are, 
“apart from the actual inflow of energy in the faith-state and 
the prayer-state,” he does not know. As to immortality, he 
holds it to be an open question (p. 524). As to the ques- 
tion between monotheism and polytheism, our author is un- 
decided, though he inclines to the latter alternative (pp. 
525, 526). 

It is evident, therefore, that if one expects to find in this 
book a positive contribution to religious faith he will be 
disappointed. Prof. James makes short work of posi- 
tive doctrines concerning God, whether these teachings be 
metaphysical or moral. (See Lecture XVIII., on Philosophy.) 
But it is on the subjective side of the religious life and ex- 
perience that we shall find these lectures suggestive and 
illuminating, and that in no common degree, owing to the 
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author’s powers of acute analysis and brilliant exposition. 
The opening lecture, entitled “Religion and Neurology,” 
forms the fitting point of departure. The neurological con- | 
ditions which to a certain extent enter into and modify the 
religious life are remarked. Following this, the general prin- 
ciple of the “reality of the unseen” is laid down. The “re- 
ligion of healthy-mindedness” or the religion of the “once- 
born” is then illustrated by copious extracts from religious 
writers of various schools, these persons being such as have 
not (at least, not consciously to themselves) passed through 
any radical inner change of religious life or experience. In 
the following lecture on “The Sick Soul” extracts are given 
illustrating the profound unrest, pain, and even fear which 
have agitated many minds in their search for religious peace 
and rest. Under the head of “The Divided Self” and “Con- 
version” illustrations are given of the religious process or 
experience whereby souls that have been in the condition of 
unrest have attained to spiritual health and happiness. The 
author has here some very suggestive remarks on the psy- 
chological phenomena of what he calls “the shifting of men’s 
centers of personal energy within them, and the lighting up 
of new crises of emotion.” “The psychology of character 
changes” is an expressive phrase used in this connection. 
“To say that a man is ‘converted’ means, in these (i. ¢., in 
psychological) terms, that religious ideas, previously periph- 


‘ eral in his consciousness, now take a central place, and 


that religious aims now form the habitual center of his ener- 
gy.” This seems admirably expressed from the psychologist’s 
point of view. 

Prof. James explains the “phenomena of conversion’ as 
“partly due to explicitly conscious processes of thought and 
will, but as due largely also to the subconscious incubation 
and maturing of motives deposited by the experiences of 
life. When ripe, the results hatch out, or burst into flower” 
(p. 230). 

The author’s treatment of what he calls the subliminal or 
“ultra-marginal consciousness” is most suggestive (see pp. 


233, fol.). 
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A noteworthy admission from the point of view of the 
psychologist is made on page 241, where Prof. A. Coe 
is quoted with approval as saying that “the ultimate test 
of religious values is nothing psychological, nothing definable 
in terms of how it happens, but something ethical, definable 
only in terms of what is attained.” 

Moreover, Prof. James clearly states that the science 
of religions cannot be an equivalent for living religion (p. 
489). The life of religion, as contrasted with science in gen- 
eral and with the science of religions in particular, is in- 
tensely personal. “Religious thought is carried on in terms 
of personality, this being in the world of religion the one 
fundamental fact. To-day, quite as much as at any previous 
age, the religious individual will tell you that the divine 
meets him on the basis of his personal concerns.” 

“Science, on the other hand, has ended by utterly repu- 
diating the personal point of view. She catalogues her ele- 
ments and records her laws indifferent as to what purpose 
may be shown forth by them, and constructs her theories 
quite careless of their bearing on human anxieties and fates.” 
If, then, the question be asked whether religion is simply 
to be regarded as a “survival” of primitive thought, and, as 
such, destined to pass away as human culture advances, Prof. 
James has this word: “In spite of the appeal which this im- 
personality of the scientific attitude makes to a certain mag- 
nanimity of temper, I believe it to be shallow, and I can 
now state my reason in comparatively few words. That 
reason is that, so long as we deal with the cosmic and the 
general, we deal only with the symbols of reality, but as 
soon as we deal with private and personal phenomena as 
such we deal with realities in the completest sense of the 
term. . . . I think, therefore, that however particular 
questions connected with our individual destinies may be 
answered, it is only by acknowledging them as genuine ques- 
tions and living in the sphere of thought which they open up, 
that we become profound. But to live thus is to be religious, 
so I unhesitatingly repudiate the survival theory of religion 
as being founded on an egregious mistake. It does not fol- 
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low, because our ancestors made so many errors of fact, and 
mixed them with their religion, that we should therefore 
leave off being religious at all. By being religious, we es- 
tablish ourselves in possession of ultimate reality at the only 
points at which reality is given us to guard. Our responsible 
concern is with our private destiny, after all.” 

Here we must take our leave of this very suggestive and 
interesting study—interesting not merely to the psycholo- 
gist or the theologian, but to the student of human nature 
and human life in general. As we have seen, Prof. James 
does not claim for these lectures that they constitute in any 
sense a contribution to theological knowledge; they are sim- 
ply what they profess to be—a series of studies on the re- 
ligious acts and states of the soul considered purely as psy- 
chological phenomena. After all, what seems to us to give 
its chief value to this work is the fact that the religious 
phenomena therein set forth are told by those who experi- 
enced them in their own words, which thus constitute a mass 
of testimony to the power of religious belief upon the heart 
and life of man. W. S. BisHop. 


ENGLISH IDEALS IN EDUCATION, 


AN AMERICAN AT OxForD. By John Corbin. Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. 


We are very busily engaged nowadays discussing educa- 
tional ideals, and thereby at least show some discontent with 
present conditions. Mr. John Corbin, who was at one time 
a student of Harvard, spent later also some time at Oxford, 
and gives the impressions of his experience. On the whole, 
he is very much in love with his new alma mater. Of the 
social and athletic sides, this hardly admits of any qualifica- 
tion. Likewise, educationally, he is of the same opinion in 
essentials—for he has found the means and the results too 
congenial, even though some things do compel explanation. 
The spiritual aspects of Oxford life he hardly suggests, but 
we know, too, spiritual forces have proceeded from Oxford, 


as world movements testify. 
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Perhaps the greatest value of the book is the emphasis 
laid on the life of the individual and independent college 
amid thedistractions of the University. This is worth noting 
at a time when some American educators have seriously pro- 
posed doing away with the college altogether and having 
the student pass immediately from school to university. If 
the book may raise a question as to the impoverishment that 
would result to student life by such a hiatus, it will be very 
welcome. 

Cosmopolitan ideals are entering into schemes of educa- 
tion, and the fruit of education is once more felt to be a riper 
culture. It is beginning to be gravely suspected that this 
can best be based upon the intensive and consistent study of 
a few subjects or departments of thought instead of following 
a system of too broad and too loosely correlated electives. 
Further, the culture ideals, it is suddenly recalled, include 
also the social ideals, the physical ideals, and the spiritual 
ideals of the individual and the race, as well as the purely in- 
tellectual or narrowly educational ideals. To learn of life 
and to realize some of its graces, to possess some of the more 
delicate instincts of the gentleman, to employ the energies 
of the body in physical exercise, to know and use the finer 
spirit of books, and to employ all gifts for healthy purposes 
in developing the humane and spiritual sides of one’s nature 
—all become involved in working toward this end. Under 
these ideals, sport is conceived as something general as an 
exercise, and not so far the work of a few in almost a pro- - 
fessional spirit. And in studies, how to use certain knowl- 
edge and gain definite effects is the test, the result regarded 
as a means of culture rather than as an accumulation of facts 
and data not yet wrought into form. There is much that can 
be said on all these subjects. 

Mr. Corbin is not entirely clear and satisfying on all the 
points he touches, but he never fails of being entertaining 
and delightful. But not only is it a book of entertainment 
and instruction; it is a distinct contribution to a far-reaching 
discussion. Oxford—the “adorable dreamer” and “queen 
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of romance’’—still has much to teach us. If twenty-five and 
thirty years ago we had to learn much from Germany as to 
what constituted university work and methods of investiga- 
tion and research, in the recent decade we are also getting 
round to more English ideals in both school and college 
life. The growth in the social life and the athletic life and 
a finer humanity among the students of Gur best schools and 
colleges of late years has been as marked as the advance in 
the more strenuous educational ideals. And in the happiest 
instances none of these ideals, high or low, has been sheer 
imitation; but, instead, adaptation of the best spirit, looking 
toward a new individual and national life. In time, with 
millions still pouring into our educational treasuries, the 
American amalgamation of the best in both methods, English 
college life afterwards supplemented by German university 
training, will be interesting to note. 


MR. FREDERICK HARRISON’S AMERICAN ADDRESSES. 


Grorce WASHINGTON, and Other American Addresses. By Frederick 
Harrison. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1901. $1.75. 


The words of your friend in your own house are sacred, 
but a good deal of this sanctity departs if he repeats his 
speech on the house tops. Surely Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son is a friend to America, and the American reviewer cannot 
forget this in taking up these American addresses. The first 
three and the eighth are far more like free and friendly talk 
than like deliberate thinking such as is to be found in the 
others. In speaking of Washington, William the Silent, 
Cromwell, and Alfred, superlatives are almost inevitable, 
but the comparison that his account of these heroes forces 
is not very satisfying. Of Washington, he accepts as final 
the statement that “he founded a democratic republic with 
no shadow on it of military despotism.” In the short ad- 
dress with “Lincoln” as the title, he scarcely touches Lin- 
coln, but he does show convincingly how true the heart of 
England was to the cause of freedom in spite of the attitude 
of the rich and the official classes. From a man hating the 
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empire of force and glorying in that of the spirit as Mr. Har- 
rison does, the highest possible praise may seem that which 
he gives King Alfred—a man who strove to be “a true im- 
perialist, to found a world-wide empire of sympathy, knowl- 
edge, and ideas—not one of bloodshed, domination, and 
ruin.” The “Personal Reminiscences” are the product of 
his left hand; the personal intercourse he had with great 
men left deep memories but little of gossip for a popular lec- 
ture. 

The last addresses are the most thoughtful and the best. 
As a piece of literary exposition the “Writings of King Al- 
fred” is excellent, for it sets forth clearly, in small compass, 
and convincingly, the work that Alfred did for letters—writ- 
ing a prose the finest in England before Dryden, and by his 
translations sharing with his people moral and intellectual in- 
terests as varied as those of Charles the Great. The lecture 
on the “Dutch Republic” has a most striking picture of Wil- 
liam the Silent, whom Mr. Harrison would call “‘the Politic.” 
In the careful and judicious discussion of the “Recent Biogra- 
phies of Cromwell’ it seems to us that his criticism on Prof. 
Gardiner’s remark that Cromwell’s positive work failed 
while his negative work endured is nearer quibbling than 
we should have anticipated. As a matter of admitted fact, 
where Cromwell tried to build, his structures came down, 
and where he destroyed old iniquities, these iniquities never 
rose as before. It is useless to make the trite remark that in 
clearing the ground you are really building. Even Mr. Har- 
rison’s evident desire to say all kindly possible things to 
Americans could not lead him to say more of the President’s 
volume than that it was “spirited’”’—written like a president, 
one fancies him saying. 

The most original of the addresses are “Republicanism 
and Democracy” and “Municipal Government,” both noble 
pieces of work. Every reader of this volume must wish that 
by some means—f possible, short of force—some of our noted 
American optimists could be induced to read and digest the 
steady, clear thought of these addresses. On the latter Mr. 
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Harrison speaks with the weight that comes from service on 
one of the most successful municipal bodies in the world— 
the London County Council. This board, established only 
in 1889, and made up of representatives from classes widely 
separated, scholars, workingmen, and peers, serving without 
pay, has made the government of the great city a model and 
a shame to Americans. His ideal of a government he dis- 
cusses in “Republicanism and Democracy,” and this ideal 
is fundamental, of the spirit. The interests of humanity, he 
takes it, are far too sacred to be the sport of a mere physical 
majority; they are to be served not only by some coup d’état 
that will set up some Utopia by force, even if this were con- 
ceivable. The true republic, “a moral (not a material) so 
cialism,”’ is to come through the “moral, religious, and in- 
tellectual agencies.” Mr. Harrison’s repeated insistence on 
the need of a high culture for great work reminds one cu- 
riously of his old antagonist, Matthew Arnold. So, too, does 
his hatred of all mere debating—a process that fastens errors 
more securely than it elicits truth. 

It is rare that work of as much value as these addresses is 
so poorly edited. Along with not a few grating repetitions 
and awkward turns that may be laid to the charge of haste, 
there are some grammatical errors that are glaring. On 
page 114 the first sentence as it stands is meaningless; on 
page 131 the last is ludicrously ambiguous; and on page 64 
we have “the quality of ideals are!” 

GrorcE C. Epwarps. 


PROF. HALL’S NEW TRANSLATIONS OF ANGLO-SAXON POEMS. 


Jupitu, Puoentx, AND OTHER ANGLO-SAXON Poems. Translated from the 
Grein-Wiilker Text by J. Lesslie Hall, Ph.D. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. 


There must be something in the Virginia atmosphere not 
only to emphasize English ancestry but to create a love for 
earlier English traits in literature and life. However this 
may be, it seems manifested in a genuine enthusiasm for and 
in translations from the oldest poetry of the English, the so- 
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called Anglo-Saxon. The two American translators of the 
epic “Beowulf” and of other Anglo-Saxon poems are both 
Virginians, and they have done their work largely in Vir- 
ginia institutions—Prof. Garnett formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and Prof. Hall at the College of William 
and Mary. 

It is just twenty years ago that Prof. Garnett’s translation 
of “Beowulf” appeared, and Prof. Hall’s followed ten years 
later. In 1889 Prof. Garnett published versions of other old 
English poems: the “Elene,” the “Judith,” and the two spir- 
ited war pieces, the “Battle of Brunanburh” (Tennyson also 
put this into verse), and the “Battle of Maldon.” Prof. 
Hall now follows up his “Beowulf” and his experiments of 
modern verse in Anglo-Saxon meters with a set of new 
translations: the favorites, “Judith,” “Brunanburh,” and 
“Maldon,” once more, and the “Andreas” or legend of St. 
Andrew, of which a translation also already existed, and the 
“Phoenix,” never before translated. 

“Andreas” and “Phoenix” were well worthy of being added 
to the number and of being made better known. Both are 
religious in purpose, but contain markedly poetic elements 
and a fresh characterization entirely independent of the 
didactic purpose. They are fine examples of the essentially 
imaginative qualities, as well as the instinct for worship in 
our English poetry, even in the earliest period. 

Prof. Hall’s translations differ from those of his predeces- 
sors in the avowed effort to reproduce not only the words but 
the spirit and swing of the Anglo-Saxon poetry, by applying 
the principles of Anglo-Saxon meters—the five types of the 
half-lines variously accentuated—to modern English forms. 
The results are unquestionably interesting, though how far 
the rugged compounds and highly inflected nature of the 
original prevents this from ever being actually achieved need 
not be discussed here. Certainly, it is a fine enthusiasm 
which prompts Prof. Hall in this continued work—an enthu- 
siasm and love which fills the book, reaches the reader, and 
makes its perusal all the more enjoyable. He endeavors to 
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realize these old English poems and make their spirit his 
spirit. 


A HISTORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


Music IN THE HIsTORY OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. With an Introduc- 
tion on Religious Music among Primitive and Ancient Peoples. By Ed- 
ward Dickinson, Professor of the History of Music in the Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 
$2.50 net. 

In this scholarly volume of more than four hundred pages 
Prof. Dickinson has made a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the history of music, and a very timely one. For 
there is an ever-increasing tendency among Christian people 
of every name to recover the “lost art of worship” and no 
longer to concentrate the functions of the church upon the 
exercise of the preacher’s office. Song has already preved, 
as Prof. Dickinson says in his preface, “such a universal neces- 
sity in worship that it might almost be said, No music, no 
church.” And in a country where a general knowledge and 
taste for music are rapidly growing, it will not do to keep 
the musical standard of the Church below the level of that 
which prevails in the educated society about it. Hence the 
need of facilities for the same study of church music that is 
bestowed upon secular music. That this branch of the lit- 
erature of music has been heretofore slighted, we have but 
to glance at the bibliography which Prof. Dickinson fur- 
nishes, to assure ourselves. That bibliography comprises 
less than ninety titles, and of these scarcely more than half 
are directly upon the subject of church music and in the Eng- 
lish language. That many of the titles relate to hymnody 
and liturgics implies that Prof. Dickinson’s treatment of his 
theme is synthetic. And, although he writes in a style suited 
in dignity to his subject, he yet avoids, as far as possible, the 
use of purely technical terms, which further enhances the 
value of his book for popular use. 

While of deep interest to every musician, the book is not 
lacking in interest to lovers of church music, even though 
they be not skilled in musical science. But it would prove 
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of greatest value could it be adopted in our Theological Sem- 
inaries as an introluction to the fuller study of religious mu- 
sic which might profitably be made to share with homiletics 
the attention of those who are in training for the work of the 
ministry; and where it will be found to serve as an aid to the 
study of the history of Christian development. <A. H. N. 


A STORY OF THE PLAINS. 


Tue Vircinian. A Horseman of the Plains. By Owen Wister. With il- 
lustrations by Arthur I. Keller. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


1902. 

It would be difficult to state precisely why the hero of 
this story is “The Virginian,” rather than “The Tennesseean” 
or “The Missourian,” unless the euphony of Thackeray’s sim- 
ilar title determined the matter. Exception might also be 
taken to more than one detail in “the Virginian’s” dialect, 
but that would be a mere external, after all. 

“The Virginian” is a picture of the plains and of ranch 
life, its dangers and its humors, as it was in Wyoming be- 
tween 1870 and 1890, and herein lies its real and vital inter- 
est. It might have been better, therefore, to make it a 
series of short stories connected by this slender thread. Some 
of the episodes stand out very distinct, as where the Virginian 
gets the commercial traveler’s bed and in more than one cir- 
cumstance in “The Game and the Nation.” But the author 
was ambitious to force a novel out of his material, an impos- 
sible love story was dragged in; and instead of a vital, realistic 
picture of plain life, leaving praise and blame to be bestowed 
as they may fall, there results a romance surcharged with 
sentimentality, psychologically unconvincing, and artistical- 
ly untrue. 

Anomalies must perforce result. Side by side with an 
an apotheosis of lynch law for stealing cattle in Wyoming— 
something in itself capable of powerful portrayal—the author 
is inartistic and untrue enough to dilate upon the horrors of 
lynch law in other parts of the country for quite other rea- 
sons. We fancy that the President of the United States, to 
whom the book is dedicated, both as a trained historian and 
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as the preserver of law and order, whether in the South or in 
Wyoming, could better bear the truth of a portraiture with- 
out excuses and implications. 

By all means give the swearing, gambling, shooting, lynch- 
ing, and the rest, and create atmosphere, but spare the sen- 
timentalizing and the heroics. It doesn’t make the picture 
any more true; on the contrary, it raises a presumption 
against the author’s capability of seeing true, and so defeats 
his evident purpose. 


OTHER STORIES BY MAXIM GORKY. 


Twenty-Six and One, and Other Stories, from the Vagabond Series. Trans- 
lated from the Russian of Maxim Gorky, with a preface by Ivan Stran- 
nik. New York: Taylor & Co. 1902. 


It is inevitable but not by any means a cause for gladness 
that a widely read book occasions the republication of all 
the stories, good, bad, or indifferent, by which the author 
got into prominence. If it had not been for “Foma Gor- 
dyeff,’’ with its tumultuous revolt against the hideousness 
of the middle class commercial system, we should not have 
had these stories last printed. Even as it is, they ought, 
in honesty, to have been printed as psychological documents 
relative to Maxim Gorky, and not put forward deceptively 
as good or pleasant reading. The pompously advertised in- 
troduction is a combination of facts as to Gorky’s life, al- 
ready trite by repetition in literary journals, and a worth- 
less comment on the three stories. These sketches of tramp 
life, by means of their vigorous realism, impress one with a 
feeling that they are true, but they are not lovely. They are . 
not amusing, they are not tragic; they are sordid. They i 

f 


are not filled with the tremendous discontent with prevailing 
society that one sees in “Foma Gordyeff;” the sole redeem- 
ing quality, as far as we can see, of the stories is that they 
are the expression of a poetic heart. They tremble with 
the reachings after things unknown that we so rarely as- 
sociate with the outcast. There is, too, in this poetry, a 
recognition, almost inarticulate, that “a man’s a man for a’ 
that.” G. C. E. 
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NOTES. 


AN interesting coincidence is the recent election of three 
College Professors of Literature in the Southern States as 
Presidents of their respective institutions. Upon the death 
of President William Leroy Broun, of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Prof. Charles C. Thach was elected presi- 
dent. Prof. Henry N. Snyder, of Wofford College, South 
Carolina, succeeds Dr. James H. Carlisle, who has resigned 
but remains as President and Professor Emeritus. Prof. Rob- 
ert E. Blackwell is advanced formally to the Presidency of 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va., an office made mem- 
orable by his father-in-law, the Rev. James A. Duncan, D.D., 
Sr. The death of President Broun and the resignation of 
Dr. Carlisle remove two remarkable personalities and very 
noteworthy figures in the history of Southern education. 
All three gentlemen have thus noble traditions to follow. 
This should mean undoubtedly that ideals of a broad 
spirit of culture will be emphasized; for the President of an 
institution ought to be in himself a good representative of 
the ideals of culture that institution is supposed to give. 
With the added business and administrative qualities needed, 
a continually broader outlook for all three institutions may 


be safely predicted. 


There has been a general changing of college Presidents 
in the Southern States. In one State, South Carolina, by a 
singular coincidence, the presidencies of the four leading 
male colleges and two leading female colleges were all va- 
cant this year. The South Carolina College has just elected 
as its President Mr. Charles A. Woods, a prominent lawyer 
and public-spirited citizen of the State. While it is reported 
that Mr. Woods may not accept, South Carolina has 
thus followed the example set by two sister States: one, 
Georgia, which called one of her lawyer-citizens, Mr. Walter 
B. Hill, to the presidency of the University of Georgia; and 
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the other, Texas, where Mr. William L. Prather, under very 
similar conditions was made President of the University of 
Texas. The nearest counterpart in the Northern States 
would perhaps be the sometime election of Mr. Seth Low, 
citizen, President of Columbia University. The effort seems 
to be to emphasize the State idea and ideals as far as possi- 
ble, to bring the institution into close touch with the needs 
of the people of the State, and at the same time arouse a 
greater feeling of interest and support and enthusiasm for 
the State university. As these gentlemen have surrounded 
themselves with able advisers and scholars and specialists in 
their faculties, and have been conservative friends of educa- 
tion as well as men of culture themselves, they have met 
with a large degree of success and have introduced some 
healthful elements into the educational outlook of their im- 
mediate environment. 

Other changes have been no less interesting. Another 
State, Alabama, has placed her State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Mr. John W. Abercrombie, in charge of her univer- 
sity. It is reported that the Board of Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia contemplate making “Chairman of the 
Faculty” (there is no such office as President) Mr. George 
W. Miles, one of their own number, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity, likewise a graduate and former professor of Emory and 
Henry College, Va., Founder and Principal of St. Alban’s 
School, and a prominent public speaker. Mr. Henry S. 
Hartzog, the President of Clemson College, the agricultu- 
ral and mechanical college of South Carolina, located at 
the old homestead of John C. Calhoun, and named for Cal- 
houn’s son-in-law, has resigned and accepted the presidency 
of the University of Arkansas, a similar institution in its 
State. Dr. Patrick H. Mell, Professor of Geology in the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the institution of like 
charcter in Alabama, in turn takes charge of Clemson 
College, in South Carolina. Mr. David F. Houston, 
a graduate of the South Carolina College, later a student 
at Harvard; author of the monograph on “Nullification in 
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South Carolina,” and recently Professor of History and Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Texas, becomes 
the head of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. Finally, among recent installations is that of Dr. 
George H. Denny—a graduate of Hampden-Sidney College, 
Virginia, and later of the University of Virginia, and Pro- 
fessor of Latin successively at Hampden-Sidney and in Wash- 
ington and Lee—as President of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, to succeed the late William L. Wilson. The acces- 
sion of young and progressive men is a very noticeable cir- ‘ 
cumstance. May the true interests of education be greatly 
helped, and the many difficult and delicate problems that 
confront educators in the Southern States be frankly faced 
and largely solved by the earnest labors of these gentlemen! 


A worthy memorial is that to the late Prof. Herbert B. 
Adams, consisting of the “Tribute of Friends” and a “Bibli- 
ography of the Departments of History, Politics, and Ec- 
onomics of the Johns Hopkins University” for the twenty- 
five years—1876-1901—the years of Dr. Adams’s connection 
with the University from Fellow to Professor. Two bio- | 
graphical sketches by his associate, Prof. J. M. Vincent, and 
former colleague, Prof. R. T. Ely, now of the University 
of Wisconsin, are followed by tributes from Dr. Gilman, the 
President of the Johns Hopkins during the same period; 
from fellow-historians, Mr. James F. Rhodes and Mr. James 
Schouler; from a former pupil, Mr. B. J. Ramage, of Sewanee, 
and by various resolutions. While not complete, the very 
full Bibliography is a striking commentary on the work and 
inspiration of the department for the quarter of the century. 
Prof. Adams had an unusual aptitude for getting his stu- 
dents to work, and usually at the right thing—only one phase 
of this being the series of monographs on education in the 
several States published by the Bureau of Education. The 
array of names contained in the Bibliography is interesting. 
The most prominent literary workers who have gone from 
the department are possibly President Woodrow Wilson, of 
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Princeton; Mr. Albert Shaw, editor of the New York Review 
of Reviews; Prof. J. Franklin Jameson, of the University of 
Chicago, first editor of the American Historical Review; Mr. 
Charles Howard Shinn, of California, former manager of the 
Overland Monthly; and Prof. W. P. Trent, founder of the 
SEWANEE REviEwW. Among contributors to the SEWANEE 
REvIEw, besides Prof. Trent and the present associate editor, 
Prof. Ramage (the bibliographies of both of whom are to 
be found here), are Prof. Bevan, of Sewanee; Dr. Bassett, 
Dr. Brackett, Mr. Hughson, Dr. Meriwether, and Dr. Petrie. 
Of other workers in the Southern States, Mr. Edward Ingle, 
of the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, Profs. Charles Lee 
Smith and Stephen B. Weeks, formerly of North Carolina, 
and Prof. Franklin L. Riley, of Mississippi, have been par- 
ticularly active in their respective States. 


Two new periodicals lie on our table. Things and 
Thoughts has celebrated its first anniversary and is well 
on its way toward the second. It is published every two 
months, and is the product of the literary enthusiasm and ar- 
tistic taste of a recent graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. R. Gray Williams, of Winchester, Va. In appear- 
ance it recalls somewhat that former venture by a Harvard 
graduate, the Chap-Book (in its larger form) of Mr. Her- 
bert S. Stone. It affords a distinct pleasure to the eye, and 
is admirably edited by one who evidently cares for literature 
and loves books. Creative literature—poetry, fiction, and 
the essay, with particular regard to Southern poets and 
workers—and the cultivation of a spirit of literary apprecia- 
tion seem to be its aims. Considering the initial difficulties of 
the undertaking, Mr. Williams is to be congratulated upon a 
remarkable success. 

The Gulf States Historical Magazine is the latest venture, 
and is devoted to the history of the States extending from 
Florida to Texas in the arc about the Gulf of Mexico. In 
this group Alabama is fairly central; and it is two well-known 
Alabamians, Mr. Thomas M. Owen as Editor and Mr. Joel 
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C. DuBose as Manager, who have launched the new pub- 
lication. It is a very attractive historical territory that 
these gentlemen have annexed and made their province, 
and there ought to be documents and data in plenty to keep 
them busy and a public sentiment to support them. The 
first number has among its contributors Peter J. Hamilton, 
of Mobile, R. T. Durrett, of Louisville, John W. DuBose, 
author of the “Life of Yancey,” and the Editor. 


It is not yet too late to call attention to a valuable work 
in local history—viz., the “History of the Diocese of Ten- 
nessee,’ by Arthur Howard Noll (New York: James Pott). 
The putting together of this material was not only worth the 
while, but has evidently been a labor of love and of sympathy. 
There are many graceful marks in the book: the very titles 
of some of the chapters—‘‘A Day of Small Things,” “Years 
that the Locust Hath Eaten,” “Strengthening the Things 
that Remain”—reveal the spirit in which they were written. 
The background of the settlements of Tennessee, the work 
of the missionary, the change in church conceptions during 
the century, the portrayal of Bishop Otey, and the narrative 
of Bishop Quintard’s ministry may all be specially noted. 
Though much has to be compressed into little to keep within 
limits, and at the last mere names accumulate almost of ne- 
cessity, yet the clearness and orderliness with which the ma- 
terial is handled is a feature deserving distinct commenda- 
tion. 

De Quincey’s writings have always been popular in Amer- 
ica. Even before the author’s death there was an American 
edition of his collected works which antedated by some years 
the earliest British one. This interest was enhanced by the 
publication of the delightful biography of De Quincey by the 
late Prof. David Masson in the English Men of Letters Se- 
ries, and by Prof. Masson’s later edition of his works for the 
Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh. But no adequate book of 
selections has existed apart from Prof. Hart’s modest vol- 
ume. It is this need that Prof. Turk, of Hobart College, 
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supplies in his “Selections from De Quincey,” a new vol- 
ume in the Athenzum Press Series (Boston: Ginn & Co.). 

The book is faithfully and very sympathetically edited, and 
the introduction is excellently done. The selections are 
taken from De Quincey’s “Autobiographical and Biograph- 
ical Sketches,” the “Confessions,” the “Suspiria de Profun- 
dis,” the “English Mail Coach,” the “Murder,” “Joan of 
Arc,” and “Knocking on the Gate in Macbeth’—all ad- 
mirably chosen and each one interesting in itself, but all 
representing, nevertheless, only one side of the author’s gen- 
ius, the highly imaginative. A completer picture of the 
man might be desirable. Perhaps it had been wise to add 
something from the discursive and more purely intellectual 
portion of his work as well. 


Prof. J. C. Vandyke is as ardent as ever in his late volume 
of Nature essays, “The Desert,” consisting of “Studies in Nat- 
ural appearances.” (New York: Scribner’s.) ‘Never over- 
fond of park and garden nature-study,” the author wishes to 
take his readers (there may have been hearers, too) to “des- 
ert, mesa, and mountain, far beyond the wire fence of civili- 
zation, to those places (unhappily few now) where the trail 
is unbroken and the mountain peak unblazed.” Enthusias- 
tic beyond words, he despairs of imparting the grandeur of 
these mountains (it is down the Pacific coast he wanders) 
and the glory of the color of the burning sands. It is the lan- 
guage of a lover that describes the aspects of river and can- 
yon, the air and color effects, the desert skies and clouds, the 
hills and mountains, and the brilliant winged, fur-bearing 
and vegetable life. 

“Pusey and the Church Revival,” by the Bishop of Fond 
du Lac (Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co.), is a brief 
but admirably succinct portrayal of the English Church re- 
vival centering around Pusey. The characterization of Pusey 
himself, which receives many personal touches—as, for in- 
stance, his overwhelming humility—will probably be new to 
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many who have followed the movement rather than studied 
the man. The slight touch of disparagement of Cardinal 
Newman, being unnecessary, might have been avoided. 


From the Messrs. Scribners are two or three books worthy 
of notice. “A Day witha Tramp, and Other Days,” by Prof. 
Walter A. Wyckoff, of Princeton, is derived from notes in 
the author’s experiment of living as a day laborer and work- 
ing his way from Connecticut to California. The stages of 
this record are pretty well preserved in four chapters, “A 
Day with a Tramp,” “With Iowa Farmers,” “A Section 
Hand on the Union Pacific Railway,” and “A Burro- 
Puncher,” followed by “Incidents of the Slums,” a lesson 
from an experience in Chicago. 

Prof. Arthur Fairbanks, in the third and revised edition of 
his “Introduction to Sociology,” has made many changes in 
the work, and one entire chapter has been added. The in- 
creased interest everywhere manifest in social problems is one 
of the legacies of the old century to the new, and the begin- 
ner will find in this comprehensive little manual a most 
readable outline of the science of society. 

“American Citizenship,” by Justice Brewer, of the Su- 
preme Court, is a series of lectures on the responsibilities of 
citizenship delivered before the students of Yale University. 
There is a simplicity befitting the dignity of the theme and 
occasion throughout, and the dangers to the republic are 
brought out, as well as the opportunities offered an educated | 
and intelligent citizenship to control and avoid these. 


“Monopolies Past and Present” is the title of a suggestive 
little volume from the pen of Prof. James E. Le Rossignol, 
of the University of Denver, and published in Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company’s Library of Economics and Politics. 
While the method pursued is that of a historical introduc- 
tion, Prof. Rossignol has collected a mass of information on 
the subject, together with a comprehensive bibliography re- 
lating to the problems of corporate growth and management. 
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The University of the South, 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 


THE University is under the joint control of seventeen dio- 
ceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Opened in 1868. 
Located at Sewanee, Tennessee, on the plateau of the Cum- 
berland Mountains, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Sewanee has a national reputation as a health resort. 

Vacation from December 19th to March 20th, instead of 
during the summer months. 


The Departments of the University are : 


ACADEMIC, THEOLOGICAL, 
MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, 
LAW, AND ENGINEERING. 


A SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSE in Finance and Econ- 
omy is provided for students not intending to study for © 
degrees. This course extends over two years, and includes 
the study of Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Banking, Po- 
litical Science, History, English, and Modern Languages. 

THE SEWANEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL prepares boys 
for this and other Universities and for business. 


The Lent (spring) term of the University begins March 
20th, the Trinity (summer) term, July 3d, and the Advent 
(autumn) term, September 25th, 1902. 


For catalogues and other information, address 


B. Lawton Wiggins, M.A., LL.D., 
Vice Chancellor. 


PRINTED AT THE PUBLISHING HOUSE M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH, BIGHAM & SMITH, AGENTS, 
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DUNCAN & WADDEY, 
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Rents. 
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WHO 


It is very convenient to know of 
a reliable firm in the book centre 
of America to whom you can 


send for information about books, or to 
purchase them, Mr. THomMas WuitT- 
TAKER, 2 & 3 Bible House, New 


York 


, == who is widely known from 


Maine to California, has developed his mail- 
order depart 


est efficiency YOUR and is 


equipped for the prompt an- 
swering of all inquiries about books, or 


anything you may BOOKSELLER? 


want in his line, 


be it a 


pamphlet or a cyclopedia. It is 


worth while keeping this fact in mind. 


My 
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RATES: Provided with all modern appliances. 
$3 to $5 per day. Electric light, steam heat, ete. 


The Duncan, 
L. C. Garrabrant, Manager, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


NEW FIRM. NEW GOODS. 


Sreentield-JYalbot Furniture Go., 


209 NORTH COLLEGE ST., NASHVILLE, TENN., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


Mail Orders Receive Special 
and Prompt Attention. 


VERNON B. TALBOT, President; 
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Price, $50. 
— 


Ghe Blickensderfer No. 7. 


This machine has achieved a phenomenal success, for the reason that it is not only the best 
writing machine on the market, but the price is but half that of the old-style typewriters. A 
few of the advantages of this machine over others are: Elevated Scale, Interchangeable Type 
and Ink Rolls, Perfect and Permanent Alignment, Speed, and Portability. 

MP Write for descriptive catalogue. 


T. H. PAYNE, Agent for Tennessee, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Spurlock-Neal Co., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


FINE CHEMICALS, And Manufacturers of 
DOMESTIC and FOREIGN . 
FANCY GOODS. Pharmaceutical 
CHARS. Preparations. 


108 N. Market Street, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
34 Laboratory, 110 and 112 Broad Street. %4 


American National Bank. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


OFFICERS. 


W. W. BERRY, President; A. H. ROBINSON, Vice President; N. P. LeSUEUR, Cashier. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
W. W. BERRY, R. L. WEAKLEY, JOHN B, RANSOM, 
AMES C. BRADFORD, R. W. TURNER, A. H. ROBINSON, 
ORMAN KIRKMAN, THOMAS L. HERBERT, BYRD DOUGLAS, JR. 


Investment Securities pousts and Sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange in Sums 
to suit. Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued through Direct Connection with Brown, Shipley 
& Co., London, England, Avaliable in All Parts of the World. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN., 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
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STORE FIXTURES. 


ARTISTIC HARD-WOOD INTERI- 
ORS AND FURNITURE. LATEST 
DESICNS, BEST MATERIALS, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP. 


Brick, Stone, Iron, and Steel Construction. 
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“Improvement the Order of the Age.’’ 


Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 6. 


Premier Typewriter. 


The Best Machine in the 
World, 


More in Use To-Day than 
Any Other, 

Will Last Longer, 

Do More Work with Less 
Effort and Greater Satis- 


faction to You than Any 
Other Make. 
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Type in All Languages. 


Brandon Printing Company, Southern Agents, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Had You Ever Paused to Think That Four Cents a Day Is wad Ly pnd _ = 


the Actual Expense of Owning the Best Typewriter Made ges off each year a certain 


og cent of its cost for de- 
eciation. Apply the same rule to a typewriter, and the expense is about four cents a day. 
nthe whole round of business qupenditepe there is no outlay that gives such e return 
(unless it be an insurance premium paid the day before the fire) as this four cents a day for a 
typewriter. Write for descriptive pamphlet and favorable terms. 


Designing, 
Engraving, 
Catalogue Printing. 


AN UP-TO-DATE PLANT. 


BY ALL 
ROCESSES. 


Society, College, and Professional Work. 

Our Half-Tones are the finest that can be produced. 
We Engrave Wedding Cards, not the cheapest but the best 
Write for samples and prices. 


Brandon Printing Company, 
228 N. Market Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
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BANK 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 


CAPITAL PAID IN, 875,000. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $80,000. | 


DEPOSITORY FOR UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SOUTH. STATE DEPOSITORY. 


WE SOLICIT ANY ACCOUNT, NO MAT- 
TER HOW SMALL, AND GUARANTEE 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


J. M. DONALDSON, Presipenr. T. A. EMBREY, Vice Presipenr. 
F. A, PATTIE, CasHier. A. F. GRISARD, AssisTANT CaSHiER. 
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A MONTHLY LIST OF 

NEW BOOKS AND NEW 

EDITIONS PUBLISHED BY 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.. 

OCTOBER | 91 AND 93 FIFTH AVENUE, 
1902 NEW YORK. 


NEW FICTION 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
Author of “ A Gentlemen of France,” “‘ Under the Red Robe.” 
“ Count Hannibal,” etc., etc. 
With a Frontispiece by George Varian. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50 [/mmediately 


*,* The volume consists of three parts: (1) MISCELLANEOUS STORIES OF 
THE OLD REGIME; §2) THe Diary OF A STATESMAN: Episode of the Fowl in 
the Pot—Episode of the Boxwood Fire—Episode of the Snowball ; (3) Kinc 
Terror: A Daughter of the Gironde—In the Name of the Law. 


THE LORD PROTECTOR 
A Story. By S. LEVETT YEATS 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50 [/mmediately 
By the Same Author 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: A Romance, Crown 8vo, §1.25- 
THE HEART OF DENISE AND OTHER TALES. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


THE MANOR FARM 


A Novel. By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell) 
Author of “ Pastorals of Dorset,” “ Fiander’s Widow,” “ Yeoman Fleetwood,” etc., etc. 


With Frontispiece by Claud C. Du Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50 


_ “It is not too much to say (and it is high praise) that ‘ M. E. Francis’s’ Dorset peasants put one in 
rind of Mr. Hardy's great creations in that line. They are not imitations ; far from it ; but they are clearly 
ot .4e same stock. The spirit of the race is in them; they are ‘of the blood.’ Mrs. Blundell possesses a 
rare vift of humor, the humor that is never forced or overdone, the humor that leaves the reader to do 
his share and suggests instead of telling everything. She has, too, the gift of tears, and can by a direct, 
simp'e touch of pathos bring sympathetic moisture to the eyes that have scarce done smiling at some 
homely ‘urn of speech or some shaft of rustic wit.”—LOoNDON TIMES. 


LIFE THE INTERPRETER. A Story. 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. [/mmediately 


A malern story of social conditions, showing the author's familiarity with settlement work and 
pioblems. The characters center round a club for “ factory hands” in the East End of London. 
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LONGMAWNS, GREEN, & CO.’S MONTHLY L/ST, 


JAMES THE SIXTH AND THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. 


By ANDREW LANG. With 1 Colored Plate, 2 Photogravures and other Illustra. 
tions and Plans, Index. 8vo, pp. xii.-280, $5.00. 

*,* This book tries to throw new light, from contemporary manuscripts, hitherto unpublished, on the 
unsolved problem of the “ Gowrie Conspiracy "’ (1600) and on its sequel in the affair of Logan of Restalrig 
in 1608-1609. One facfor in the problem is definitely settled, and the author trusts that he has demon- 
strated the innocence of the king. 

Reproductions of handwriting in the matter of the disputed plot-letters, portraits and pictures of 
Falkland Palace, Restalrig, Dirleton, and Fastcastle are given. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN, during her residence in 
London, 1812-1834. 


Edited by LIONEL G. ROBINSON. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, pp. 
xXxii.-406, $5.00. 

*,* These letters were, with one or two exceptions, addressed to Princess Lieven’s brother, General 
Alexander Benckendorff, who, after a brilliant military career, was, on the accession of Nicholas I. to the 
throne, appointed to a post of confidence, which, until his death, kept him in close relations with the 
Emperor. In his position as Chief of the Third Division he was also practically in charge of the political 
police system of the Russian Empire. The letters now published are all that have been preserved, and 
they are printed without omitting anything but purely family matters, which would have no interest for 
the general public. They cover the whole period of Count (afterwards Prince) Lieven’s embassy in Lon- 
don. On his arrival, of all the allies of Great Britain the Russians were the most popular, socially and 
politically. Before his departure, on more than one occasion, it needed the greatest tact and caution to 
prevent war breaking out between the two Powers. These letters may not conclusively fix the blame for 


this revulsion of feeling upon either country, but they may induce students of history to modify oe 
ment as to the share of responsibility which each incurred in this untoward change in international politics, 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE YEARS 1761-1762. 
By Count FREDERICK KIELMANSEGGE. Translated by Countess Kielmans- 
egge. With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


*,*A titled and cultured German, Count Frederick Kielsmanegge, visited England about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He kept a journal of which an English fady, who is married to one of 
his descendants, writes: *“‘One day on looking through the library at my German home, I came upona 
manuscript written by my husband’s great-grandfather, containing a diary of his journey to England in 
the years 1761-62, in which he describes, for the benefit of his German family and friends, the Corona- 
tion of George III. (which he witnessed), London and its sights, the society of that day, and his visits to 
various towns and country places in England.””"—From the DAILy CHRONICLE, LONDON. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: Captain of Two Hundred 
and Fifty Horse, and sometime President of Virginia. 


By E. P. ROBERTS. With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, pp. xiv.- 
307, $1.50 net. By mail $1.65. 
*,*This book has been compiled mainly from the writings of Capt. John Smith, with the view of pre- 


senting a plain, straightforward story, in which the chief events of the captain’s life shall be brought 
together in a concise, accurate and simple form. 


The prolixity and ‘‘ vigour” of Capt. Smith’s style and speech have been simplified and softened so 
that the book -will be intelligible to the youthful present-day reader. 


The illustrations are mainly from Smith’s “ History of Virginia,” but in place of the crude maps in 
the older work, accurate modern ones have been substituted. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. PROFESSOR F. MAX MULLER, K.M,, 
late Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


By Mrs. MAX MULLER. With 6 Portraits. 2 vols., large crown 8vo. [/m the press 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By BERNARD MALLET. With Porirait. 8vo. [/n the press 


NEW NOVEL OF GYPSY LIFE 


THE ROMMANY STONE. 


By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
“ Mr. Yoxall has written a decidedly good romance. *‘ The Rommany Stone’ is a clever story cleverly 


told. Mr. Youxall’s gypsies are alive.” 
—Mr. W. L. ALDEN’s LONDON LETTER TO N. Y. Times SATURDAY REVIEW, 
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HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., etc., sometime Bishop of 


London. Edited by Louise CreiGHTon, Crown 8vo, pp. viii--356, $2.00. 
| /mmediately 


CoNTENTS. Dante—Az=neas Sylvius—A Schoolmaster of the Renaissance—A Man of Culture—A 
Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century—Wiclif—The Italian Bishops of Worcester—The Harvard Com- 
memoration—The Moscow Coronation. Aeviews. The Renaissance in Italy, by J. A. SyMOonDS—H 
Principe-Machiavelli, edited by L. A. Burp—Caterina Sforza, Count PAsoLini—State Papers of the al 
Reign of Henry VIII., edited by JamMES GAIRDNER. : 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 3 a , 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of ‘‘ The Great Deserts and Forests of North 
America.” 8vo. Portrait and Illustrations, $4.00. [ Shortly 


“*Mr. Paul Fountain a few years ago wrote a volume on the great deserts and forests of North e 
America. He has spent some part of his life travelling over the length and breadth of the American 
Continents. - As he travelled he filled his note-book with observations on the scenery and 1fiture. ee 
Without actually setting out to write books, he gathered a store of information which he could, at a later _— 
date, draw upon. South America was even less weil known when he travelled in it than it now is, and 
so there is a touch of the pioneer in some of his chapters.” 


NEW BOOK BY MR. WILLARD. 


THE LAND OF THE LATINS. 


By ASHTON R. WILLARD, Author of ** Modern Italian Art.” With 11 Illus; ; 
trations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, Net $1.40. By mail $1.52. | 


This book presents various interesting aspects of Italian life. The author draws a picture of modern 
social life at Rome, which is coming to ve recognized as one of the most attractive social centres of 
Europe. He also takes the reader into the studios and makes the rounds of the theatres. The Italian 
country-house is described and the life which is led in some of the old chateaux where ancient customs 
are still observed. There is also a chapter on Summering in Italy which speaks of the attractions of 
Siena as a summer residence and describes the life at one of the principal seaside resorts. Besides the 
more general views of Italian society the author gives some personal impressions of the more interesting 
figures in modern Italian life—such as Leo XIII., Queen Marzherita, the Duchess of Genoa, Eleonora , 
Duse, Salvini, and other persons of prominence. The book concludes with a narrative of certain le 
experiences in a Tuscan convent, showing the quaint survival of mediveeal manners and customs as still 
preserved in the life of the cloister. 


ConTENTS. I. The Vatican—II. Palazzo Ruspoli—III. The Races—IV. Country Houses—V. Royal 
Homes—VI. The Theatres—VII. The Studios—VIII. The Book-Shops—IX. On the Heights—X. By the 
Sea. ILLUSTRATIONS. King Victor Emmanuel I1I—Queen Margherita—Queen Elena—Gardens of the 
Villa Lante—Grounds of the Villa Torlonia at Fraseati—Princes of the House of Savoy—Eleonora Duse 
as Francesca da Rimini—One of the Studios—Giovanni Verga—The Terrace—The Outer Point at 
Antignano. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. Vol. IX. 


THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE AND THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


By ARTHUR LYON CROSS, Ph.D., Instructor in History, University of Mich- 
igan. Large 8vo, pp. ix.-368, $2.50 met. 


In the study of this subject, the origin, nature, and actual workings of the Bishop of London’s 
authority as colonial diocesan is considered first. After that, the earlier attempts to establish bishops 
resident in the colonies are examined, and an effort made to explain the motives actuating the authors of 
this movement. The next step is to describe the opposition which gradually manifested itself against the 
project. This brings the reader to the outbreak of the controversies between those who sought to 
secure, and those who strove to prevent, the settlement of resident bishops. After tracing at some length 
the details of this struggle, and endeavoring to estimate its significance, the author gives a short account 
of the steps which finally led to the establishment ofa native American episcopate. The work closes 
with a general survey and summing up of the conclusions to be drawn from the whole discussion. 


Contents. I. The Beginnings of Episcopal Control over the Colonies—II. The Policy and Work of 
Bishop Compton—III. _The Royal Commission: Gibson to Sherlock—IV. Attempts to Obtain an 
American Episcopate—V. Expiration of the Bishop of London’s Commission: Sherlock's Policy—VI. 
The Mahew Controversy—VII. The Chandler-Chauncy Controversy—VIII. The Newspaper Controversy 
—IX. The Conventions and the Episcopal! Question—X. The Opposition in Virginia XL. From Sher- 
lock’s Death to the Revolution—XII. After the Revolution: the Establishment of an American Episco- 
pate—AprENDICES—A. Illustrative Documents—B. List of the Archbishops of Canterbury and Bishops 
of London during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries—C. List of Special Works—INDEx. 


THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT OF THE TRI-LINGUAL 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 
By ARTHUR JOHN BOOTH, M.A. Witha Plan of Persepolis. 8vo. 


*,* The decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions of Western Asia is worthy of being included 
among the great achievements of the nineteenth century. Only a hundred years ago it was still possible 
to maintain that there was no such thing as cuneiform writing, and that the mysterious figures that went 
by that name were merely a grotesque form of ornamentation. The purpose of this work is to recount 
the method pursued by the long succession of scholars who in the end sneceeded in solving the perplex- 
ing problem that was presented to them. [Nearly ready 
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HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. A Series of Volumes 
Dealing with Various Aspects of Clerical Life and Work. 


New Volumes 


THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 


By the Rev. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster and 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 
mail $0.96. 


A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. 


172 pp., cloth extra, red top, $0.90 net. By 


[ Ready 


By the Very Rev. WILFORD L. ROBBINS, D.D, Dean of Albany, N. Y., 


Author of ‘‘An Essay toward Faith.’ 


By mail $0.96. 


193 pp., cloth extra, red top, $0.90 met, 
[ October 


Already Published 


PATRISTIC STUDY. 
By the Rev. H. B. Swetr, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 204 pp., $0.90 met. By mail $0.97. 
THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. 
By the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury, 180 
pp., $0.90 nef. By mail $0.96. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY, 
By the 176 pp., $0.90 By mail $0.95. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
By the Right Rev. H. H. MonrGomery, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 180 pp., $0.90 met. By mail 
$0.96. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON NEWBOLT 


PRIESTLY BLEMISHES ; 
Priestly Ideals. A Sequel. 


or, Some Secret Hindrances to the Realization of 
Being a Second Course of Practical Lectures 


delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to “ Our Society " and other Clergy in Lent, 1go2. 
By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


PASTORS AND TEACHERS: Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology delivered in 
the Divinity School, Cambridge, in the Year 1902. 


By the Right Rev. EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNOX, D.D., Bishop of Coven- 


try. 
Worcester. 


With an Introduction by the Right Rev. Cuar.es Gore, D D., Bishop of 
Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-300, $1.60 met. 


By mail $1.70. [ Just ready 


*,* The subject of these lectures was the application of modern educational principles to the impart- 


ing of religious instruction. 


The following Catechisms will be found reprinted in full in the Appendix: Luther's Short Catechism 


—Church of England Catechism—Heidelberg Catechism—The Shorter 


atechism—A Russian Catechism— 


Penny Catechism of the Roman Church—Catechism of the Free Evangelical Churches, 

“We do not know that we have read any book in recent years in which_more wise help is given to 
enable all who have to take part in education to discharge the duty which God has laid on them. Dr. 
Knox gives sound advice, and we trust that his book will catch the eyes of many readers.”"—GUARDIAN. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Parochial Sermons, Advent to 


Trinity. 


By Rev. RANDOLPH H. McKIM, D.D., Rector of Epiphany Church, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


[/n the press 


Second Edition Now Ready 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


Being the Gifford 


Lectures on Natural Religion delivered in Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 


By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., etc., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France and of the Royal Prussian 


Academy of Sciences. 


8vo, pp. xii.-534, gilt top, $3.20 met. 


By mail $3.40. 


Contents: I. Religion and Neurology—II. Circumscription of the Topic—III. The Reality of the 


Unseen—IV. and V. 


The Religion of Healthy-Mindedness—VI. and VII. The 


Sick Soul—VIII. 


The Divided-Self, and the Process of its Unification—IX. Conversion—X. Conversion—concluded—Xl1. 


XII. and XIII. Saintliness—XIV. and XV. 


The Value of Saintliness—XVI. and XVII. Mysticism— 


XVIIL, Philosophy—XIX. Other Characteristics—X X. Conclusions—Postscript—Index. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEEDING 
DUCKS 
By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S., etc., Author of ‘‘ The Wildfowler in Scot- 
land,” ‘‘ A Breath from the Veldt,” etc. With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 
in Colors) from Drawings by the Author, Archibald Thorburn, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, $40.00,** [Ready 


ConTeNTS: The Mallard—The Gadwall—The Widgeon—The American Widgeon 
—The Shoveler—The Garganey—The Blue-Winged Teal—The Teal—The American 
Green-Winged Teal—The Pintail—Index. 

This book is the result of many years’ personal observation and study by the Author of the habits and 
modes of life and every circumstance connected with the periodical change of plumage of British Ducks, 
and should be of interest to ornithologists and all students of Natural History. 

*,* The Edition is restricted to 600 copies for Great Britain and America, each one 
being numbered, A Prospectus, with Specimens of the Lilustrations, will be sent on application, 


‘*He has produced what, apart from the remarkable artistic merits of the book, is a valuable con- 
tribution to natural SCOTSMAN. 


“ When all is said the work as a whole is a triumph in a field which Mr. Millais has all to himself.” 
—LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


“ The illustrations to this attractive volume may be divided into three classes: (1) Photogravures, 
which are reproductions of finished drawings by the author, and include picturesque groups of different 
kinds of wild ducks, brown-headed gulls killing young teal, etc.; (2) euleced plates of which there are 
forty-one, chiefly by the author, but several by Mr, Thorburn, illustrating many phases of plumage not 
hitherto figured; and (3) uncolored plates, twenty-five in number, which include studies and sketches 
illustrative of habits observed, peculiarities of flight or movement on land or water, all helpful aids to the 
identification of species, especially if viewed at too great a distance to distinguish color . . . the 
book is a most attractive one, and supplies many valuable details connected with the change of plumage 
in wildfowl, which have not hitherto been brought to the notice of naturalists.’"—Tue Frevp. 


THE PATH TO ROME. 


By HILLAIRE BELLOC, Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Author of 
‘‘The Life of Danton,” ‘‘ Paris,” ‘‘ Robespierre,’’ etc. With 80 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo, 464 pages, gilt top, $2.00 wef. By 
mail $2.20. 


“ The only practical solution is to place this volume alongside of LAMB and STEVENSON on a shelf 
labelled ‘ Books of Delight.’ . . . It must be counted among the most charming pieces of literature 
that have appeared for a long time.”"—Ngw York TIMEs. 


“A more entertaining book of travel has not appeared in recent years.""—BosTON ADVERTISER. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


By SVANTE ARRHENIUS, Professor of Physics at the University of Stockholm, 
Translated from the German Edition by Joun McCrag, Ph.D, With 58 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $3.50.+ 


RESPONSE IN THE LIVING AND NON-LIVING. 


By J. C. BOSE, M.A.Cantab., D.Sc.Lond., Professor of Science, Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. With numerous Illustrations, [/n the press 


*,* This volume describes experimental investigations on animal, vegetable, and inorganic substances 
regarding their response to stimulus, These researches show that the effects of fatigue, stimulants, de- 
pressants, and poisons are alike in the organic and inorganic, and demonstrate that the response phe- 
nomena in the “ living " have been foreshadowed in the ‘* non-living.” 


LIGHT RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


By RICHARD MARION PARKINSON, Assoc. M, Inst. C.E. With numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo, $4.00.+ 


THE ANALYSIS OF STEEL WORKS MATERIALS. 


By HARRY BREARLEY and FRED IBBOTSON, With numerous Diagrams, 
8vo. [Nearly ready 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Societies. Cheaper Xeissue. Imperial 8vo, $6.40 net, postage 
extra, $0.75. [ Just ready 
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THE STEAM TURBINE. 


By ROBERT M. NEILSON, Associate Member of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, Lecturer on Steam and the Steam Engine at the Heginbottom Tech. 
nical School, Ashton-under-Lyne. With Plates and 145 Illustrations in the Text, 
8vo, pp. xii.-163, $2.50.* 

*,*The author has endeavored in this book to describe, not only the principal parts of the leading 
types of steam turbine, but also the small details which, in the case of this motor, have such a 
preponderating influence in determining success or failure. The theory of the action of the steam turbine 
is also crested of, and the subject is likewise dealt with historically. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND 
PHYSICS. With Special Reference to Practical Work. 


By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc., late Senior Scholar, and 1851 Exhibition Scholar, New 
Zealand University ; Honorary Research Fellow, the Owens College, Manchester, 
With 142 Diagrams, 8vo, pp. xxiv.-543, $4.00.* 

ConTENTs: Part I. ELEMENTARY. I. The Differential Calculus—II. Co-ordinate or Analytical Ge- 
ometry—III.. Functions with Singular Properties—IV. The Integral Calculus—V. Infinite Series and Their 
Uses. Part Il, ADVANCED. VI. Hyperbolic Functions—VII. How to Solve Differential Equations— 
VIII. Fourier’s Theorem. Part III]. Userut RESULTS FROM ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. IX. How 
to Solve Numerical Equations—X. Determinants—XI. Probability and The Theory of Errors—XIIL. 
Collection of Formule for Reference—XIII. Reference Tables. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By LUCY DALE, late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp, 
xii.-509, $1.50.* 
‘* There was room in our historical literature for just such a book as Mrs. Dale has written. . . . She 
is an admirable interpreter, a most graceful, clever and interesting writer, a scholar with a fresh mind and 
a vivacious style, and her book is not merely instructive but illuminative. . . . It is a thoroughly 


scholarly work ; but it aims at communicating the ripe and nourishing fruits of scholarship to those not 
able to garner them for themselves by their own labor.’’—ScoTsMAN. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN OF THE LATER REPUBLIC: The Gracchi, 
Sulla, Crassus, Cato, Pompey, Czsar. 
By CHARLES OMAN, M.A., Deputy Professor of Modern History at Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Author of ‘‘ A History of Greece,” etc. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, pp. iv.-348, $1.60.* 


“*We welcome Mr. Oman’s eloquent and.lively book, not merely for its own merits, but because it 
carries us back to the good old days when heroes still kept a place in history. . . . Every page of his 
brilliant book is worth reading, and we cannot wish a student better luck than to come across it before 

* the austerity of the Germans has killed his interest in the history of Rome.’”’—SpecTator. 


RURAL ENGLAND. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of ‘‘A Farmer's Year.” With Agricultural 
Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 2 vols., 8vo. [/m the press 


*,* In this book Mr. Haggard has dealt with his investigations into the agricultural and social state 
of the majority of the English counties. The work furnishes a record of the rural conditions prevailin 
in those parts of England visited by the author in 1go1 and 1902, and, together with the evidence collected, 
sets before the public the conclusions at which he has arrived and the remedies which are, in his opinion, 
necessary to retain a larger proportion of its population on the land. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 
By THOMAS FRANCIS MORAN, Professor of History and Economics in Purdue 
University. Crown 8vo, [Zu the press 


AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES 


A Series of Books on the Practical Workings of the Functions of the State and of 
Society, with Especial Reference to American Conditions and Experience. 


Edited by Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard University. 


New Volume 
FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By DAVIS R. DEWEY, Professor of Economics and Statistics in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Author of ‘* Study of Statistics,” ete., etc. With 


diagrams. Crown 8vo, [/n the press 
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EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS 


AMERICAN TEACHERS SERIES 


THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS IN THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Chicago, and EDWIN H. HALL, Ph D., Professor of Physics in 
Harvard University. With 21 Diagrams, References and Bibliographies and 
Index. Crown 8vo, pp. xiii.-377, $1.50. | Just ready 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


By HENRY E. BOURNE, B.A., B.D., Professor in the College for Women, 
Western Reserve University. With Bibliographies and Index. Crown 8vo, 
pp. x.-385, $1.50. Just ready 


LONGMANS ENGLISH CLASSICS—New Volumes 


IRVING'S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by LEWIS B. SEMPLE, of the Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn. [/n the pres? 


TENNYSON’S GARETH AND LYNETTE, THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 
LAUNCELOT AND ELAINE. [/n preparation 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by Miss S. C. HART, Professor in Wellesley 
College. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS: (1) Life of Samuel Johnson. Edited by Hiiper Gray 
BuEHLER, of the Hotchkiss School. (2) Addison. Edited by JAMEes G. CrRosweELt, 
of the Brearley School, New York. In one volume, |/n preparation 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 


With Notes and Introduction by GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A.B., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. With a Map. 
[/n the press 


A COLLEGE MANUAL OF RHETORIC. 
By CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in 
Yale University. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-451, $1.35.* 
INTERPRETIVE READING. 
By CORA MARSLAND, Professor of Elocution and Oratory in the Kansas State 
Normal School. With Diagrams. $1.00.** 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By LUCY DALE, late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii.-509, $1.50.* [ Just ready 
ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICANS. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Author of “ Young Folks’ History 
of the United States,” etc., and EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of History in 
Harvard University, Author of ‘‘A Student's History of the United States,” etc. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with I\lustrations, 11 Colored Maps, Bibliog- 
raphy, Chronological Table of Contents and Index. Crown 8vo, $1.00.°* [Ready 


THE MAKING OF OUR MIDDLE SCHOOLS: An Account of the Develop- 
ment of Secondary Education in the United States. 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, Ph.D., Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Education in the University of California. Crown 8vo., In the press 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1902 


THE BOOK OF ROMANCE 
Edited by ANDREW LANG 
With 8 Colored Plates and 44 other Illustrations 
By H. J. FORD 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, $1.60 net, postage extra. 


ConTENTS. The Drawing of the Sword—The Questing Beast—The 
Sword Excalibur—The Story of Sir Balin—How the Kound Table Began— 
The Passing of Merlin—How Morgan Le Fay Tried to Kill King Arthur— 
What Beaumains Asked of the King—The Quest of the Holy Grail—The 
Fight for the Queen—The Fair Maid of Astolat—Launcelot and Guenevere 
~The End of it All—The Battle of Roncevalles—The Pursuit of Diarmid— 
Some Adventures of William Short Nose— Wayland the Smith—The Story 
of Robin Hood—The Story of Grettir the Strong. 


UNIFOF wi WITH THE ABOVE. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG, Illustrated by H. J. Forp. 


The Animal Story Book, $2.00 Red Fairy Book, $2.00 

Red Book of Animal Stories, $2.00 Violet Fairy Book, $1.60 net 
Arabian Nights, $2.00 Yellow Fairy Book, $2.00 
‘Blue Fairy Book, $2.00 * Blue Poetry Book, $2.00 

Green Fairy Book, $2.00 True Story Book, $2.00 

Grey Fairy Book, $2.00 The Red True Story Book, $2.00 
Pink Fairy Book, $2.00 My Own Fairy Book, $2.00 


THE NEW GOLLIWOGG BOOK 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S 
AIR-SHIP 


With Colored Pictures by 
FLORENCE K. UPTON 
and Verses by 
BERTHA UPTON 


Ute 


Oblong 4to, boards, $1.50 net, postage 
extra. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
By FLORENCE K,. UPTON, Illustrated in Color. 


Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls, $2.00 The Golliwogg’s Polar Adventures, $2.00 
The Golliwogg’s Auto-Go-Cart, $1.50 net The Golliwogg in War, $2.00 
The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club, $2.00 The Golliwogg at the Seaside, $2.00 


The Vege-men’s Revenge, $2.00 
NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL 


THE BURGES LETTERS: A Record of Child Life in the Sixties. 


By EDNA LYALL. With Colored Plate and 8 other Full-page Illusirations by 


S. Stacey. Crown Svo. [ /mmediately 
*,*The letters of two quaint, motherly little girls, who wanted other little girls in dvys to come to 
know just how their predecessors lived and played and were happy, 


ALICK’S ADVENTURES. 
By G. R. With 8 Illustrations by JoHN HAssALL. Crown 8vo, ornamental co: er, 
$1.25 October 
CHUBBY: A Nuisance. 


By Mrs. PENROSE. With 8 Illustrations by G. G. MANToN, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
8 [Zn Cetober 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS SERIES. 
New Volume. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE ELEMENTARY 


AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


By Henry E. Bourng, B A., B.D., Professor in the College for Women, Western Reserve 

University. With Bibliographies and Index. Crown 8.0, pp. x.-385, $1.50. 

“It is the aim of the book to aid teachers of history, ard especially those who have not had 
special training in historical work, better to comprehend the nature of the subject. Until the 
have considered the development of history as a way of portraying the experience of mankind 
and know somet! ing of the methods by which it seeks to reach the sure basis of fact, a d unt 
they have ser ously studied the prublems of histo-ical instruction, they cannot frel a large inter- 
est in the subject, and co:. sequently cannot inspire their pupils with such aninterest. ‘The first 
_ of this book has been written to set them on the way toward a better er ee of 

hese aspects of history. The second part offers a review of the general field, which may guide 
those who require such help intelligently to study its many ph.ses."—From Author's 


Preface. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 
a Notes Introductory tothe Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Artuur J. BALFour. 
ighth Edition, Revised. With a New Introduction (25 pp.) and Summary (21 pp.). 
Crown 8vo, $2 net. By mail, $2.15. 
OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Edited by T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of History in the Owens College, Victoria University, 
and James Tait, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in History. Withs5 Maps. 8vo, pp. xvi.-s557, $5. 
THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


Speeches and Sermons. By MANDELL CreicuTon, D.D., D.C L., LL.D., etc., sometime 
Bishop of London. Edited by Louise Creighton, Crown 8vo, pp. xiv.-215, $1.60net. By 


il, $1. 
PASTOR AGNORUM. 


A Schoolmaster’s Afterthoughts. By Jonn Huntiey Sxring, Warden of Glenalmond, 
author of “‘A Memory of Edward Thring,” etc. Crown $vo, $1.60 net. By mail, $1.72. 


“Mr. Skrine is a man of culture, strong sense and imagination, . . . and his book Is 
attractive, suggestive, at once virile and scholarly in style. . . . We are taken by his 
writing, for we are taken by the mind and nature that writes. He treats his theme with seri- 
ous esrnestness. . . . Clear-sighted balance is ev: rywhere present, . . . a book readable 
and worthy of reading."”"-—The Academy and Literature. 


CHORALIA. 


A Handy Book for Parochial Precentors and Choirmasters. By the Rev. JAMES BapEgNn 
PowELtL, M.A., Precentor of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“ We have never before seen so complete or so well-written a treatise on the important 
subject dealt with, and we certainly think that everv choirmaster in the English Church ought 
to add the book to his library. It is invaluable and indispensable.”—Organist and Choirmaster. 

OUTLINES OF MEDITATIONS FOR USE IN RETREAT. 


By Darwe t Strong, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. Crown 8vo, 8 
cents net. By mail, 85 cents. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


By Henry H. Montcomery, D.D., formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Crown 8vo, gocents net. By mail, 97 cents. 


THE FULHAM CONPERENCE, 
CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 


Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace on December, 30 and 31, 1901, and January 1, 
™ — by Henry Wace, D.D., Chairman of the Conference. 8vo, $1 net. By 
$1.10. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The best-selling book in the United States 


AUDREY 


By Mary Johnston 
Author of “To Have and To Hold” 
With colored illustrations, $1.50 


“She has somehow infused into her story the shimmer of Southern sunshine, and 
it tints her scenes with a beauty that often rises to pure loveliness,’"—7he Bookman, 


New Fiction 


By Autuoas oF Distinction 


THE DIARY OF A 
GOOSE GIRL 
Dove6Las 

/IGGIN. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, 

A story of an Ameri- 

can girl who played at 
being a goose girl. 


THE CHAMPION 
By CuarLes EGBERT 
Crappock. With a 


Frontispiece. _12mo, 
$1.20 net. Postage 
extra. 


The narrative of a 
rinter’s devil in the of- 
ice of a Southern news- 

r. It has a dash 
and go which will ap- 
peal especially to the 
younger reader. 


THE DESERT AND 
THE SOWN 
By Mary 
With a 
Frontispiece. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
A novel of contrasts 
between the West and 
the East. 


OPENINGS IN THE 
OLD TRAIL 
By Bret Harte. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
Nine vigorous tales of 
life in the West. 


A REMEDY FOR 
LOVE 


EtLen OLNEY 
RK. 16mo, $1.25. 


A sweet, old-fash- 
ioned love story. 


Fiction By New 
Authors 
ROMAN BIZNET. By 


GEORGIA Woop PANGBORN, 
With a Frontispiece. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

The hero of this striking nov- 
el is the son of a French-Cana- 
dian and a half-breed, and the 
grandson of a German musician, 
It is a story of keen interest, 
with a style as distinctive as is 
the plot. 

JOHN KENADIE, By Rip- 
LEY D. SAUNDERS.  12mo, 
$1.50. 

The field of this story (Ar- 
kansas) is a fresh one to novel- 
ists, with scenes and characters 
which have the charm of new- 
ness. 

BREAD AND WINE. By 
EGERTON KING. 
12mo, $1.25. 

An saymie story of Swiss 
peasant life. 

TO THE END OF THE 
TRAIL, By Lewis 
NASON, 12mo, $1.50. 

A novel breathing the space 
and freedom of Colorado ranch 
and mining life. It is full of 
swift, significant action, and is 
thoroughly well written. 


New Books 


of Special Interest 
WORKS 
BAYARD TAYLOR 


New 
EpiTion. From entire- 
ly new plates and thor- 
oughly edited by Mrs. 
Taylor. With a por- 
trait, biographical 
sketch, and illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


AN AMERICAN AT 
OXFORD 

By Jonn CorBIN, 12mo, 

Informed with excep- 

tional knowledge of 


American as well as 
English universities. 


EDUCATION AND 
THE LARGER LIFE 
By C. Hanrorp HEn- 

DERSON. Crown 8vo, 

$1.50 net. Postage 

extra, 

The author presents 
education as a human 
enterprise of the great- 
est interest and impor- 
tance. 


SOCIAL SALVATION 
By WASHINGTON 

16mo, 

$1 net. Postage extra, 

The author considers 
the relation of the 
Church and pulpit tothe 
social question of the 
day. 


HEZRFKIAH’S WIVES 
HAMILTON 
RENCH. 12mo, 85 
cents net, Postage 
extra, 
The true story of a 
meng canary and his 
oves. 


Houghton, Mifflin @ Company % Boston and New York 
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Ottoman Cahvey Co. | 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 

WHOLESALE | 
COFFEES, Ginn @ Co., | 
TEAS, 

BAKING POWDER, High School | 
SPICES, and College 
FLAVORING 
EX TRACTS. Texrt-Books. 
ge 378 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
| 
56 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
We Make a Specialty of Supplying | 
Large Consumers and Institutions. 
NEW EDITION 
WEBSTER'S WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 


WEBSTER’S ‘&™ 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT. 


25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 


PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 
Prepared under the supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


G2" The International was first issued in 1890, succeeding the** Unabridged.” The 
New Edition of the International was issued in October, 1900. Get the latest and best. 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“ First class in quality, second class in size.” 
WEBSTER'S Murray Butier. WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


COLLEGIATE 
Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. DICTIONARY 


G. @ C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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The B. H. Stief Jewelry Co., 


404 UNION STREETS, NASHVILLE, TENN., 


WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS, and SILVERSMITHS. 


Largest Dealers in the South in High-Grade 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, CUT GLASS, 


Fancy Goods, Kodaks, and Spectacles. 


Agents for the best makers of these goods. 


MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED. 


All orders promptly and carefully filled. Goods and prices 
fully guaranteed. JAS. B. CARR, Mgr. 


No other lines offer such Grand and Picturesque 
Scenery as can be found on the... 


Denver & Rio Grande R.R. 


and 


Rio Grande Western Ry. 


en route to points ia 


CoLorRADO, UTAH, Nevapa, CALIFORNIA, 
InaAHo, MONTANA, WASHINGTON, and 
BriTisH COLUMBIA. 


Through Pullman Sleepers Chicago and St. Louis to 
San Francisco. Excellent Dining Car Service. 

Before purchasing your tickets, secure rates, descrip- 
tive matter, and other desirable information by commu- 
nicating with 


S. K. HOOPER, —or— P. B. DODDRIDGE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, General Agent, 
Denver, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Henry 
Pilcher’s 
SJ ons 


BUILDERS OF 


Pipe Organs 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Highest Award 
at World's Fair 


W. K. PHILLIPS, 
S. LENEHAN, 
L. T. WEBB, 


PHILLIPS, 
WEBB& CO, 


Wholesale 
Grocers, 


144 and 146 North Market Street, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


IMPORTERS; AND JOBBERS OF FINE 
CIGARS AND TOBACCO. 


JMOoBLE 


THROUGH SERVICE 
Via L. & &T.H. and C. & 
2 Notun 


G.P.A. D. Buiman G.S A. 


Up-to-Date 
Liver Pills, 
Up-to-Date 
Liver Medicine, 
Up-to-Date 
Worm-Killer, 
Up-to-Date 
Cough Balsam, 
Up-to-Date 
Eyewater, 
Up-to-Date Chill Tablets, 
Up-to-Date Liniment, 
Up-to-Date Salve, 
Up-to-Date Chapped-Hand Mixture, 
Up-to-Date Diarrhea Remedy. 


They Are Good, Try Them. 


Stagmaier @ Fletcher, Sole Manufacturers, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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DAILY BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, NASHVILLE, and JACKSONVILLE, 
via Cairo, Martin, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, and Valdosta; 


CHICAGO and NASHVILLE, 
via Martin; 
ST. LOUIS and ATLANTA, 
via Evansville, Nashville, and Chattanooga; 
NASHVILLE and NEW YORK, 
via Chattanooga, Knoxville, Asheville, Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia; 
NASHVILLE and CHATTANOOGA, 
via Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Ry.; 
NASHVILLE and METFIPHIS, 
via McKenzie. 
Magnificent Day Coaches on All Trains. 


W. L. DANLEBY, G. P. A., Nashville, Tena. 
H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager, C. BE. HARIIAN, G. P. A. W. &A.R.R., 
Nashville, Tena. Atlanta, Ga. 
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=Sh- Southern 


Railway, 


Greatest Highway of Travel, 


reaching the principal cities 
of the South with its own 
lines. Solid vestibuled trains, 
unexcelled equipment, dining 
cars. Speed, safety, comfort. 


Pullman Drawing-Room 
Buffet Sleeping Car, 


without change, between 
NASHVILLE, WASHINGTON, 


and New York, in each di- 


rection, via CHATTANOOGA, 
KNOXVILLE, and ASHEVILLE. 


Through the “Land of the Sky.” 


S. H. Hardwick, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 
C. A. Benscoter, Acs’t Gen. Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
J. C. Lusk, Traveling Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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THE .. 


Plant System 


Whenever you visit 


Florida or Cuba, 


by whatever route 


you take, be sure that 


your tickets read via 


Plant System 


B. W. WRENN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager. 


For copy of music entitled “Bouncing Bet” send ten cents 
in postage or currency to B. W. Wrenn, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager Plant System, Savannah, Ga. 
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Mounds, Monuments, and Inscriptions; 
Illustrating Bible History. 


By M. B. Chapman, D.D., 


OF MISSOURI. 
12mo. 264 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Dr. Chapman has explored the vast field of archeological research opened up by 


modern scholarship, and has given the general reader the marvelous and fascina- 
ting results of his study.— Western Christian Advocate. 


The Church of the Fathers. 


A History of Christianity from Clement to Gregory. 
(A.D. 100--A.D. 600.) 


By Robert Thomas Kerlin. 


i2mo. 347 pp. Price, $1.25. 


We heartily commend Prof. Kerlin’s book to our younger ministers particular- 
ly, as likely to breed in them a passion for historical study. A more wholesome pas- 
sion could not well possess them.—Methodist Review. 


BIGHAM @ SMITH, Agents, Nashville, Tenn.; Dallas, Tex. 


It will cost you only 50 cents 
extra to ride all day in a Cotton 
Belt Parlor Cafe Car (25 cents 
forahalfaday). Passengers 
toTexas,via Memphis,can take 
advantage of this Car, which is 
furnished with easy chairs, 


has a Gentlemen’s Observation 
Smoking Room, a Ladies’ 
Lounging Room and a Cafe 
where meals are . served on the European plan, at reasonable prices. 


The night train is is equipped with Pullman Sleepers, and both 
night and day train with Free Reclining Chair Cars and comfort- 
able through Coaches. Either train on the Cotton Belt from 
Mem his offers the fastest and shortest route to Texas. 

rite and tell us where you are going and when dw will leave, 
and we will tell you what your ticket will cost a - hat train to 
take to make the best time and connections. will also ake 
you an interesting little booklet, ‘A Trip to to Texsee™ 


FRED. H.JONES, D.P.A., Memphis, Tena. W.C.PEELER,T.P.A.,Memphis, Tenn.  W. G. ADAMS, T.P.A., Nashville, Teas. 
F. WYATT, T. P. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. H. 8. SUTTON, T. P. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


E. W. LaBEAUME, G. P. and T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


En route to Texas 

| 
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THE BEST WAY EAST 


AND TO VIRGINIA CITIES. 


The short and quick route to all points in the 
EAST and to VIRGINIA CITIES is via 


Bristol and the Norfolk and Western 


RAILWAY. 


Solid vestibule train MEMPHIS and CHATTA- 
NOOGA to WASHINGTON, D. C., with through 
sleeper to NEW YORK. 

All information cheerfully furnished. 


W. B. BEVILL, WARREN L. ROHR, 
General Passenger Agent, Western Passenger Agent, 
ROANOKE, VA. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SUNSET ROVTE. 


FREE CHAIR CARS. SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
BOX-VESTIBULED, PERFECT TRAINS. 


THE VERY BEST AND TO ALL POINTS. 


Don’t forget our excursion sleeping cars from Washington, 
Chicago, and Cincinnati. Berth rates less than half standard. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for a copy of the “Southern Pacific 


Rice Cookbook,” containing 200 recipes. 


S. F. B. MORSE, J. H. LOTHROP, M. L. ROBBINS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, General Agent, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Hovston, Trex. 903 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Hovston, Trex. 


_ BETTER SERVICE 1902. 


Missouri Pacific Ry. 


Iron Mountain Route 


From ST. LOVIS 
and MEMPHIS 


Affords Tourist, Prospector, or Home Seeker the Best Service and Fastest 
Schedule to All Points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, NEBRASKA, OKLAHOMA 
and INDIAN TERRITORY, COLORADO, UTAH, 
OREGON, CALIFORNIA, ARKANSAS, TEXAS, 
LOUISIANA, OLD and NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 


PuLLMAN SLEEPERS, FREE RecLInInG CuHarrR Cars ON ALL TRAINS. 


Low Rates. Free descriptive literature. Consult Ticket Agents or address 


H. C. Townsend, 
G. P. and T. A., St. Louts, Mo. 


R. T. G. Matthews, 
T. P. A., Loutsvitye, Ky. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y., and 
177 ROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR CH U RCH BELLS. 
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JOHNSON’S SERIES 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Embracing the College Entrance Requirements in English 
‘Recommended by the Associations of High Schools and 
Colleges in the United States. - - - - = 


A specimen does not need to be very large, but it needs to be large enough. 
The difficulty with the old time manual of English Literature was that its specimens of Eng- 


lish were not 


e enough. They gave a hint of what one’s mother tongue could be made to 


do, but no clear or just conception of what it had really done. Moreover there was not enough 
in them to awaken the appetite and send the reader off in search of more. 

The uniform series of Classics recommended by the associations of high schools and colleges 
in the United States for college entrance requirements in English meets the student’s need just 


at the point where the old manual fails. 


not know English literature, but he will have a conception of what is to 


literature. 


en the student has gone through the series he ma 


found in Englis 


And he will be ready to enter the English department of any of our colleges. 

Too many series of classics assume that the student has access to other sources of informa- 
tion. Asa matter of fact the great majority of students are rarely able to consult a library. 
The Johnson Series has been prepared to meet the needs of this great eye 


Each volume contains, in addition to the text, a general introduction, g 


ving a brief sketch of 


the author’s life, a thoughtful estimate of his work and his position in literature, and a criticism 
of the text to be studied. Annotation—which, by the way, emphasizes literary and historical 


rather than philological 
in those designed for reading only. 


ints—is much fuller in the volumes designed for special study than 


FOR STUDY. 


Burke.—Speech on Conciliation with Amer- 
ica. Edited by James M. Garnett, Ph.D., 
LL.D., of Baltimore. Small 12mo. 173 
pages. Price: keratol, 30 cents; flexible 

rds, 25 cents. 


Macaulay.—Essays on Milton and Addi- 
son. Edited by C. Alphonso Smith, M.A., 
Ph.D., of the University of Louisiana. Small 
1zmo. Price: keratol, 20 cents; flexible 
boards, 25 cents. 


Milton.—L’ Allegro, Penseroso, Comus, 
and Lycidas. dited by Benjamin Sledd, 
M.A., of Wake Forest College, North Car- 
olina. In preparation. 


Shakespeare.—Macbeth. Edited b pete 
B. Henneman, M.A., Ph.D., of the Univer 
sity of the South. In preparation. 


FOR READING. 


Goldsmith.—Vicar of Wakefield. Edited 
by G. C. Edwards, M.A., English Master 
of the Sewanee Sc Small 
12mo. es. Price: keratol, 30 cents; 
flexible 25 cents. 

Tennyson.—The Princess. Edited b 
Charles W. Kent, M.A., Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Price: keratol, 30 cents; 
flexible boards, 25 cents. 

Addison.—The Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 
rs from ‘‘The Spectator.” Edited by 
ncelot M. Harris, of the College of 

Charleston, South Carolina. In preparation, 

Pope.—Homer’s Iliad. Books I, VI, XXII, 
and XXIV. Edited by Francis E. Shoup 
and Isaac Ball, M.A., Masters in St. Mat- 


thew’s Grammar School, Dallas, Tex. 
Price: keratol, 30 cents; flexible boards, 25 
cents. 

Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. Ed- 
ited by Robert Sharp, Ph.D., of Tulane 
trai New Orleans, La, In prepara- 
tion. 

George Eliot.—Silas Marner. Edited by 
William L. Weber, of Emory College, Ox- 
ford, Ga. In preparation. 

Coleridge.—The Ancient Mariner. 

Lowell.—The Vision of Sir Launfal. Ed- 
ited by Norman H. Pitman, A.M., Baker- 
Himel University School, Knoxville, Tenn. 


In preparation. 


B. F. JOHNSON PVBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 
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THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 


HIS Review has been established under the auspices 

of the Faculty of the University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tennessee. It will be devoted to reviews of leading 
books and to papers on such topics of general literature as re- 
quire fuller treatment than they receive in popular maga- 
zines, and less technical treatment than they receive in 
specialist publications. In other words, the Review will 
conform more nearly to the type of the English Reviews 
than is usual with American periodicals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have 
their important books reviewed will address as indicated 
below. Where the return of an article is desired, stamps 
should be inclosed. In all cases the full name of the con- 
tributor must be given. 

Each number will consist of 128 large octavo pages, 
printed on heavy paper. The dates of issue will be January, 
April, July, and October of each year. Subscription price, 
$2 a year in advance. Single numbers, 50 cents each. A 
few complete sets, Volumes I. to IX. (1892-1901), are 
still to be obtained at a special price. 

Suitable advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: 


One Time. | Two Times. |Three Times.| Four Times. 


vce $16 00 | $3000 | $4000 | $50 00 
Quarter 4 00 00 12 00 00 
Bight Page. 2 00 4 00 6 00 


Address all communications to 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 
SEWANEE, TENN. 
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Tt. J. MOONEY, M. F. ROONEY, 
President. Treasurer. 


MOONEY 


Nashville, Tenn., 


FINE PLUMBING. 


Large Stock of Plumbers’, Gas, and Steam 
Fitters’ Supplies. Gas Machines. Steam 
and Hot-Water Heating and Ventilating, 
Ice Machine, Cold Storage Apparatus. . . 


Gas and Electric Chandeliers, Dynamos, 
Electric Bells, Annunciators, and 


ALL KINDS OF ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 


Office and Salesroom, 617 Church Street. 
Warehouse an¢ Shop, in rear of 140, 142, and 144 N. Spruce Street. 
TELEPHONE, 644. 
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